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For the Woman's Journal. 
SONG OF THE ENGLISH SPARROWS. 


BY UNA LOCKE BAILEY, 








[The Massachusetts House of Representatives, yes- 
terday, passed a bill providing for the destruction of 
English sparrowe.—Daily Puper.| 

The mod of English sparrows 
Like locusts fill the air; 

1 hear them ery, “This land is ours! 
Dispute it if you dare! 


“If you, poor native warblers, 
Are crowded, go away! 

Ray you, ‘There is not room for all?’ 
Ah! we have come to stay! 

“We'll crowd, we'll push, we'll jostle, 
We'll fight on roof and tree; 

We are the true celestial choir! 
No bird shall sing but we! 


“The crow, the saucy negro, 
Shall find he cannot stay ; 

We are true.born Americans, 
And we shall hold the sway. 

“To foreigners no quarter! 
We, only, shall be fed! 

The crawling tree-worm satiates, 
We'll bave the wheaten bread! 

‘This is the land of freedom! 
Come, cousins, o'er the sea! 

Come and possess the pleasant land, 
And rule it—who but we!” 

-#o+- — 


SUFFRAGE IN UTAH. 


There has been in circulation amoung the 
newspapers a statement in regard to the 
yoting-laws of Utah which would, if au- 


thentic, show those laws to be a great out- | 


rage. The following is one form of this 
statement, and is taken from that very ex- 
eellent and generally accurate weekly news- 
paper, the Philadelphia American ; 


‘Notwithstanding their evil doings, the 
Mormons seem to have found friends as 
well as admirers among the Gentiles. Not 
only did their delegate, Cain,—who, by the 
way, is properly named,—appear a few 
days since before a Congressional commit- 
tee to oppose the passage of the Willits 
bill, but his efforts were seconded by Mrs. 
Belva Lockwood, the woman lawyer of 
Washington, and a delegation from the 
Woman’s Suffrage Convention. How any 
respectable woman, even to promote her 
favorite measure, can choose the Mormons 
for allies, or how any one pretending to be 
a lawyer can oppose the repeal of the laws 
of Utah on female suffrage, is difficult to 
understand. The laws of Wyoming on the 
game subject have at least the appearance 
of justice. Those of Utah are not only in- 
iquitous, but absurd. They provide in 
substance that any woman, however young, 


who becomes the wife (even in polygamy) | 
ye re- | 


of a citizen of the Territory, shall 
garded as of full age and at once be enti- 
tled to vote: and, second, that any wom- 
an, though an alien born, who shall marry 
a citizen of the ‘Territory, shall, by reason 
thereof and without further process, be- 
come a full citizen of Utah, and be entitled 
to the elective franchise. 

“Thus under this law, frequently cases 
have occurred where a girl no more than 
thirteen years of age, a native of Great 
Britain or Seandinavia, perhaps, — after 
having been in America but a few days, 
reaches Utah, becomes at once the fifth or 
tenth wife of a Mormon saint, and imme- 
diately casts a vote that offsets that of a 
law-abiding American male citizen, and 
ever after enjoys the same right. It is 
probable that this law, in itself, is uncon- 
Stitutional, for the reason that it distin- 
guishes or discriminates bet ween the sexes, 
giving females great privileges not attain- 
able by the men, who are not permitted to 
vote until twenty-one years of age, nor to 
become naturalized, except by the process 
prescribed by the general laws of the 
United States; while another objection to 
the law is that the wives are compelled to 
vote at the dictation of their polygamous 
husbands. Instead of raising women to a 
more elevated plane, it assists to degrade 
them. The more frequently a Mormon has 
broken the laws of the United States by 
hr an additional wife, the greater po- 
litica power he attains in his own “State 
in Zion,” and in many ways the law aids 
beans the power of the priest- 


Now the last “objection to the law” does 
not seem to be a strong one; for although 
women would probably at first vote, in 
Polygamy, in accordance with their hus- 
band’s wishes, yet the very possession of 
the ballot would be a means of enlighten- 


ment and emancipation. But the main 
charge that the Utah laws, as here stated, 
give an unreasonable political advantage 
to women, and that where unlawfully mar- 
| ried, is a very serious one, That a woman, 
' foreign or native, should vote at thirteen, 
while a man does not vote till twenty-one, 
is a palpable wrong and almost an absur- 
dity. But where is the evidence that this 
is the fact? 


| frage is a model of brevity. 
| provisions constitute the whole of it: 

*An act conferring upon women the 
elective franchise. (Approved Feb. 
1870.) 

**(43) Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Gov- 
ernor and Legislative Assembly of the Ter- 
ritory of Utah: That every woman of the 
age of twenty-one years who has resided 
in this Territory six months next preced- 
ing any general or special election, born 
and naturalized in the United States, or 
who is the wife, widow or the daughter of 
a native-born or naturalized citizen of the 
| United States, shall be entitled to vote at 
any election in the Territory. 
| See. 2. All laws or parts of laws conflict- 

ing with this act are hereby repealed. 

This statute appears in the Compiled 
Statutes of Utah, a volume to be found in 
the State Library in Boston, though not 
(to my surprise) in the library of the Har- 
vard Law school. In the later annual pub- 
lications I can find no farther legislation 
upon the subject. This statute is clumsi- 
ly drawn, no doubt, but I cannot think 
that any court in Utah or out of it would 
doubt that every woman voting under it 
must be twenty-one years of age. That 
provision, under the ordinary grammatical 
rules, is universal, ‘*Every woman of twen- 
ty-one years of age, who has,” &¢., &c. The 
provision as to length of residence corre- 
sponds to that of men in Utah, if I mistake 
not. ‘The minor children of naturalized cit- 
izens are expressly naturalized by U. S. 
Rey. Stat. §2172; as are also the widow and 
children of one who dies after taking the 
first steps towards naturalization, before its 
completion. (U.S. Rev. Stat. 2168). The 
only thing that seems exceptional in the 
statute is the provision by which the wife 
shares the naturalization of her husband, 
and this, if inconsistent with the United 
States laws, can easily be set aside by the 
| courts. It is for the courts also to de- 
cide whether a polygamous wife is a wife 
before the law; I had supposed this clear- 
ly settled in the negative. There would 
; seem then to be no wrong or outrage in- 
volved in the Utah suffrage law, but only 
some questionable propositions which it is 
for the courts topass upon. Viewed in this 
light, the grievance is reduced to very 
small proportions. I do not think that it 
is the duty of those who believe in woman 
suffrage to concern themselves with the 
motives which established it in Utah, any 
more than the slaves or their friends were 
concerned with the motives that led to 
emancipation. If the door is opened, let 
the prisoner push through, no matter who 
opened it. If the Utah laws are imperfect, 
let them be amended; if unfair, made more 
just. But unless I am greatly mistaken 
these laws have been made to appear much 
worse than they really are, by the late 
newspaper representations. If I am 
| wrong, I should gladly receive correction. 
| Itis more important to the advocates of 
woman suffrage than to anybody else that 
| the first legislation on the subject should 
| be wholly reasonable and just. 

















T. W. i. 
oo — 


WORKING WOMEN. 





| <A critical old Scotchman used to say, ‘‘I 

know when a woman steps a hair’s breadth 
out of the way.” There are many of his 
followers all over the world. 

If a woman, from any cause, steps out 
of her home to labor,—no matter in what 
sphere,—there are plenty to lift up their 
hands and their voices against her. Com- 
mittees from Legislatures and Parliaments 
investigate her home, to see if she is in- 
creasing the pauperism of the world. 
Ministers of the gospel declaim from the 
pulpit with regard to her short-comings. 
The gossips of her own sphere deal with 
her dirty floors, her shabby garments, her 
neglected husband, and her tatterdemalicn 
children, as if they had no sins heaped up 
behind their own doors. 

Now, we should not complain of this 
general tendency, for it is only an uncon- 
scious testimony to the importance of her 
life. The only complaint is, the old dis- 
position to exact the full tale of “bricks 
without straw.” The woman must work, 
or she and her children will either suffer 
the pangs of hunger or become chargeable 
to the State. One human being cannot do 





everything without early discipline, with- 


| ‘The Utah law establishing woman suf- | 
The following | 





12, | 








| advancement of the family. 


out trained hands that shall at every turn 
compel order. Suffering often with illness 
engendered by privation, this poor daugh- 
ter of Eve can do little at best for the 
‘That she does 
what she can, is enough for her in her 
poor condition. Legislatures and Parlia- 
ments must do what they can to supple- 
ment her life, so that her progeny shall 
not become dangerous to the State. 

The minister of the ggspel, too, finds in 
her enforced short-comings a legitimate 
scope for his benevolent labors, He should 
work to bring her children into the Sab- 
bath schools, and into those clean and no- 
ble societies that teach temperance and an- 
ti-tobaceo and kindness to animals, that in- 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CANADA. 





The Toronto papers give extended ac- 
counts of an interesting and well-attended 
meeting held in that city on the 9th ult. 
to organize a suffrage club. The council- 
chamber of the city hall was kindly grant- 
ed for the purpose. The meeting was 
called under the auspices of the ‘Toronto 
Women’s Literary and Social Progress 
Club. Mrs. Donald McEwen, the presi- 
dent of the club, occupied the chair. 
Among those present were his worship 
the Mayor, Aldermen Baxter and Turner, 
ex-Alderman Hallam, Captain W. F. Me- 
Master, a large representation of the mem- 


| bers of the club, and many of the lady 


sist on no profane language, and advocate 
all those good things that belong to a true 


humanity. Her life is but half a life at 
best, but it is the companion life of her 
husband, and is largely regulated by his 
own. A little more light, a little better 
early discipline, and this poor woman will 
lift her home to a higher level. But even 
then, she will not be able to’ give all her 
labor or her thoughts to the immediate 
sare of her home, for she must help to 
supply the bread that feeds the little ones, 
even as the mother-bird, who goes on swift 
wing to find food for the gaping mouths in 
the nest. 

When shall we learn that it is not kind 
to bind burthens too heavy for our own 
shoulders upon others, while we do not help 
to lift them ourselves? We are told that 
these poorest of all poor people would not 
be so poor but for their vices. And yet 
we license the vices and take tribute from 
them. We declare that this vice is a prop 
to the State, while we make their strata of 
society one series of snares for unwary 
feet. 
fere on their behalf, because their affairs 
interfere with us. If we do not do them 
good, they will do us harin. 

Whatever we can do to give more self- 
respect to mothers, we are doing for the 
State. Good and true women, whether 
learned or unlearned, will do their part to 
bring up their children to truth and sober- 
ness. Like the step-mother of Abraham 
Lincoln, they will be saying, “Be a good 
boy, Abraham, and always tell the truth.” 

H. M. T. CUTLER. 


——= -*o* —_——___— 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN INDIANA. 





The following earnest appeal has been 
issued by the Indiana Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation : 

To the Woman Suffragists of Indiana: 

The duty of the friends of the movement 
in this State is very plain, that we take up 
the work where we find it, nothing daunt- 


| ed by the want of action by the last Legis- 
| lature, remembering that failure on their 


part is not defeat for our cause. Many of 


| us watched the sessions of that body with 





the interest which only a disfranchised 
class, hoping fora recognition of its rights, 
“an appreciate. Now that the action of 
the Legislature has passed into history, 
and the petitions of thousands of the wom- 
en of Indiana have been totally ignored, 
while sincerely thanking those members, 


without regard to political party, who no- ae 6 4 
it : ee | the municipal and parliamentary franchise, 


bly advocated our claims, let us accept the 
fact that we have no political rights that 
our law-makers feel bound to respect, and 
from this standpoint renew the contest by 
the strong moral power, the untrammelled 
advocacy of the right, which has charac- 
terized the leading suffragists of the State, 
for nearly a third of the last century. 

Avoiding all side issues. and everything 

-alculated to scatter our influence, while 
availing ourselves of the advantage gained 
by enlarging the sphere of woman’s work 
in accordance with the advancement of the 
age, itself the result in a large measure of 
the suffrage agitation, we again present to 
you the great central thought, the ballot 
for woman, as the key that unlocks all po- 
litical privileges, and on which the moral 
status of society greatly depends. In this 
grand work of educating public sentiment, 
we cordially invite your undivided co-op- 
eration in carrying the gospel of human 
liberty to every part of the State. 

The State Central Committee will send 
our enrolment papers ina short time to the 
workers in different localities, and they 
earnestly request every suffragist to sign 
them, and obtain all the signatures possi- 
ble, as a means of learning how many 
want to vote, and are willing to contribute 
the mite that is requested by the commit- 
tee to make a financial basis, enable us to 
send out good workers and organizers in 
different places where missionary work is 
needed. Let us make a systematic and 
united effort for the prosecution of the 
work before us. 

We hope that suffragists from all sec- 
tions of the State and large delegations 
from the suffrage societies will attend the 
annual meeting of the State Association, 
that there may be consultation and deliber- 
ation on plans and methods of work, to en- 
lighten the public regarding the princi- 
pies on which woman suffrage is based. 

Mary F. 'THoMAs, 
Pres. Ind. W. 8. A. 
Richmond, Ind., March, 1883. BLE 


| at occupying the chair of the mayor. 


No doubt we have a right to inter- | 


school teachers of the city. 

Mrs. McEwen expressed a little dismay 
No 
other woman in Canada had done it before. 
But she soon recovered her equanimity, 
and quietly proceeded to state the object 
of the meeting, which was to secure the 
franchise for women. She said that :— 


‘Hon. Premier Mowat saidin his Vaughan 
speech that women had only to ask for the 
suffrage to get it. We do ask for it. We are 
here for that purpose.” Other candidates 
in the last provincial election also admitted 
this equal right, Mr. John Leys, of ‘Toron- 
to, among the number. ‘* Although the sub- 
ject is a new one in Canada,” she contin- 
ued, “it is not so in Britain. There many 
of the best women are to-day taking this po- 
sition and asking for the right of franchise. 
The municipal franchise was gained in Scot- 
land, November 7th last. We ought here 
to reap the benefit of this pioneer work.” 

The first resolution was then moved by 
Miss Foulds: 

Resolved, That in the opinion of this meeting 
the parliamentary franchise should be extended 
to women who possess the qualitications which 
entitle men to vote. 

Miss Foulds said :— 

The question rests on justice; on the ful- 
filment of certain requirements, bringing 


| the privileges involved in our so doing. 


At every step in our present action, we 
women of Toronto have met with noth- 
ing but the most cordial support and en- 
couragement from men. It seems to me, 


| therefore, that the hindrances which debar 


us from the privileges of the franchise are 
almost as visionary as cobwebs, and re- 
quire but a touch to sweep them away. 
We ask to have the franchise extended to 
our properly qualified women, because it 
isjust. This is so generally acknowledged 
that we hope to take quick, decisive steps ; 
so that valuable time, energy and money 
may not be spent in gaining the end in 
view. Justice is the heart principle of 
every true Canadian; and every form of 
injustice removed from us as a nation is a 
good gained for all our people. We ask 
this privilege, not as a selfish benefit, but 
so that whatever of good is in us may have 
an ever increasing influence on the upward 
and onward development of our people. 
Ex-Alderman Hallam, in seeconding the 


| motion, read a resolution which he had 


himself submitted to the council while he 
was in office, requesting the mayor and 


| council to petition the provincial parlia- 





ment to grant the municipal franchise to 
women on the same conditions which now 
qualify men as voters. 

Mrs. 8S. A. Curzon in supporting the res- 
olution, urged, strongly and clearly, the 
usefulness to society which would follow 
upon the admission of woman's right to 


especially as regards sanitary and eduea- 
tional matters, and questions affecting di- 
rectly the well-being of women and chil- 
dren. 

Ald. Baxter also spoke on this resolu- 
tion, admitting that ‘there could be no 
doubt as tothe reasonableness of the prop- 
osition expressed in the motion.” 

Mayor Boswell said a few graceful words 
of courteous welcome to the ladies of the 
Woman’s Suffrage Society and others pres- 
ent. He did not feel called upon to com- 
mit himself, in his official capacity, to any- 
thing more; and yet personally he did not 
know any good reason why ladies should 
not have a voice in municipal and parlia- 
mentary affairs. 

Mr. Wm. Burgess expressed himself 
strongly in favor of the resolution under 
consideration. The withholding of the 
“right” amounted to a “wrong.” 

The first resolution was then put to the 
meeting and carried on a show of hands, 
none dissenting. 

Mr. Thomas Bengough then read some 
selections from phonographie notes of 
speeches by well-known gentlemen at the 
recent meetings of the Dominion Alliance, 
all more or less approving of the exten- 
sion of the franchise to women. 


Mr. J. L. Foulds submitted the second 
resolution, as follows :— 


That all favorable to this just extension of the 
franchise be invited to leave their names and ad- 
dresses with the secretary of this meeting, in order 
that a society may be formed to forward such 
legislation as may be required to expunge from 
the statute books any distinctions of sex as a bar- 
rier to qualification for the franchise, and that 
said secretary be and is hereby empowered to call 
together within fourtcen days those who thus sig- 
y such desire, so that a society may be organ- 

zed. 


He said: To protest against injustice is 
not an injury to any one, man or woman; 
and the very form and words of the reso- 

(Continued on Page 106.) 


Aouvnal, 





——<——— 








| ed the gospel. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 

tEV. PHene A. HANAFORD is _ still 
bravely endeavoring to build up a Liberal 
Church in Jersey City. 

EMILY J. LEONARD gave an interesting 
historical address entitled “Church and 
State in Connecticut,” in Unity Chureh, 


| Hartford. 


Mrs. MartTua Perry Lows read a very 
practical paper on ‘“‘How to serve the 
poor,” before the Woman's Club, on Mon- 
day. 

Mrs. KATE TaANNATT Woops has revent- 
ly written another serial for the Boston 
Daily Globe. It is said to be one of her 
best efforts, and contains many hints of the 
good accomplished by Boston charities. 


Miss Taity Munro has a cooking 
class in Augusta, Me. She has also re- 
cently given lessons with great success in 
Lewiston and Bangor. She is from Scot- 
land, and is a graduate of the South Ken- 
sington School of Cookery in London. 


Mrs. HELEN Hunt Jackson, widely 
known as “H. H.,” has been appointed by 
Secretary Teller a special inspector of 
matters relating to land titles among the 
California Indians. There is everything 
to commend in such a selection. 

Miss LINDA GILBERT? is now endeavor- 
ing to secure additional educational facili- 
ties and other reforms in the prisons of 
Baltimore and Washington. In May she 
will sail for England and devote the sum- 
mer to efforts in behalf of prison reform 
there. 


Mary F. EastMan spoke for the Wom- 
an’s Fortnightly Club, at Winchester, 
Monday, March 12th, on the subject: ‘Is 
it expedient to open the higher institutions 
of learning to women?" ‘The Star of that 
place says her arguments must have con- 
vinced all present that women should have 
the same educational privileges that men 
enjoy. 

Miss MARIAN ‘TALBOT, whose name 
readers of Dr. Harris’ Journal of Specula- 
tive Philosophy will recognize, is the 
daughter of the Dean of Boston Universt- 
ty, and her mother, Mrs. Emily Talbot. is 
very prominent in the higher class of edu- 
sation. The daughter, Miss Marian, is ul- 
ready an “*M. A.” anda “Ph. D.,” and is 
contributing valuable papers now and then 
to some of the finer and more thoughtful 
of our magazines.—Lilian Whiting. 


Miss BUCKLIN has delivered a very inter- 
esting and suecessful course of historical 
lectures in Worcester, Mass. The Spy 
thus refers to her last lecture on Marie 
Antoinette: ‘‘The history of this unfortu- 
nate queen is well known, but from the 
pen of Miss Bucklin it received such treat- 
ment as awakened fresh interest in her 
heroism and new sympathy in her sorrows. 
The scene at Versailles when the palace 
Was attacked by the mob was depicted 
with great brilliancy and vigor. Miss 
Bucklin carries with her the hearty esteem 
and admiration of her hearers. She goes 
from here to New York to lecture before 
the Society of Decorative Art. 


Mrs. E. R. HANson, the accomplished 
wife and helpmeet of the Rey. Dr. Hanson, 
editor of the Star and Covenant, of Chica- 
go, is the author of a very interesting vol- 
ume entitled “Our Women Workers.” 
which gives sketches of the noble women 
workers who have taken the lead in the 
Universalist Church and who have preach- 
This book has been so pop- 
ular that already several editions have 
been exhausted in less than one year, and 
Mrs. Hanson is to write the lives of all 
their prominent ministers for the last hun- 
dred years. She has already begun this 
work, which will employ her time for 
three or four years. 


Mrs. CHOATE, of New York, president of 
the Society for the Educational Advance- 
ment of Women, writing to Miss Marian 
Talbot, secretary of the Massachusetts So- 
ciety for Promoting the University Educa- 
tion of Women, says that the lectures of 
the Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, against opening 
Columbia College to women, have had 
quite the opposite effect from what the 
worthy divine intended. Several ladies 
have been so convinced in listening to him, 
that women need better chances for men- 
tal development, that they have asked to 
join this New York society, whose special 
work it is to open the doors of the cele- 
brated New York college to women. Mrs. 
Choate sent for three hundred reports of 
the Massachusetts society to put in circu- 
lation in New York. 
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(Continued from Page 105.) 

lutions read, carry conviction to every mind 
that it is an injustice against which we 
protest. As well might we enact that a 
woman shall not be allowed to hold or ac- 
quire property at all, or embody in our 
laws the principle that a woman, simply 
because she is a woman, shall not have a 
“right” to those responsibilities of a goy- 
ernmental kind which we have chosen to 
base upon the acquirement or inheritance 
and possession of property or income. On 
this Togieal basis we rest in support of our 
claim for the enfranchisement of woman; 
and we do not hesitate to call our position 
impregnable. 

rs. Fray (of Toledo), in seconding the 
motion, stated, with much grace of diction 
and conclusiveness of argument, the neces- 
sity there is that women should cultivate 
their sympathies in a wider field than the 
have been accustomed to do; and that this 
extension of the franchise would prove a 
powerful means toward that end. Almost 
unconsciously they would so learn to ex- 
ercise liberty without denying similar lib- 
erty to others. She strongly urged the 
formation of a society for the special ob- 
ject proposed in the resolution as affording 
the preliminary training required. 

Mr. J. W. Bengough, the talented car- 
toonist and editor of (Grip, gave a charac- 
teristic address. He admitted that he had 
always thought very p+ ond of the intel- 
lect and ability of his fellow-men, and in- 
dicated facetiously the gradual process 
whereby he had been reduced (?) toa 

erception of intellect also in his ‘‘fellow- 
beings,” women. It would be inspossible 
to convey in words his many telling hits, 
rendered doubly forcible as they were, by 
his quaint manner. (rip excelled himself. 
His play of wit was but the lens which in- 
creased and intensified the warm light of 
common-sense. 

This second resolution was then carried 
unanimously. 

The audience numbered about one hun- 
dred and thirty ladies and gentlemen. 
About forty enrolled themselves members 
of the woman suffrage club. 


Any one in Toronto desirous of joining, 
or those in other towns or cities wishful 
to affiliate themselves with this society, 
may send name and address to Miss Foulds, 
Box 1254, Post-oftice, Toronto, Canada. 
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STATE-HOUSE FALLACIES. 





One gentleman says he is opposed to the 
Municipal Woman Suffrage bill because it 
is unfair and unjust to thrust such duties 
upon women, when they say that they are 
unfitted and unable to perform them. 

Now it has been said over and over again 
that no one desires to thrust suffrage du- 
ties upon women who are unfitted and un- 
able to perform them, any more than they 
would thrust them upon men who are un- 
fitted and unable to perform them. 

He goes on, “It is idle to say that no 
woman need vote if she don’t wish to vote. 
If women are allowed to vote, it becomes a 
political duty. They must also go and stay 
at the polls” (on election days, I presume 
he means, though he doesn’t say so), ‘‘and 
if called upon, it is their duty to accept of- 
fice.’ Yes, just as men always do, wheth- 
er they desire the oftice or not! 

Why must women all go and stay at the 
polls? Why can’t we be allowed to de- 
posit our votes and then leave, as men do? 

He then adds (by what authority he 
does not tell us) that “tthe great middle 
class of women, the women who are en- 
gaged in their industrial and domestic du- 
ties, who are blessed with the desire(!) 
and necessity to labor for their homes, will 
not vote in large numbers.” 

From these statements we are to under- 
stand, Ist, that if women are allowed to 
vote, all women must vote, whether or no, 
because it becomes a political duty from 
which they cannot escape if they want to, 
and, 2d, that they will escape it, or that the 
majority of them will. 

Well, I’ve heard it said before that ‘when 
a woman will she will, you may depend 
on’t, and when she won’t she won’t, and 
there’s an end on’t.” 

Another thing which greatly troubles 
this gentleman is his fear that the women 
of the country will vote the country into a 
war, and then leave the men to fight their 
war out for them. The question of war 
between countries being always decided by 
a popular vote, and women being much 
more warlike than men, it is evident that 
this fear of the gentleman is well founded ! 
He finishes his convincing argument by 
saying something about mankind being 
created male and female, and that they are 
plainly adapted to different spheres, etc., 
and that the legislators ‘tought to hesitate 
before attempting to change with written 
laws the decrees of nature.” 

We think they ought, indeed. This idea 
of nature’s decrees being altered by their 
votes seemed to terrify several of our op- 
ponents. One gentleman says, ‘‘I would 
not change woman into man.” The poor 
man evidently believed that an affirmative 
vote from him on this question would pro- 
duce such a catastrophe. 

Another affirms that “God Almighty 
never intended women to occupy such a 
position as is intended in voting.” Where 
he obtains his authority for such a state- 
ment he omits to inform us. Nor does he 
make at all plain the position he has in his 
mind that women will have to occupy when 
they vote. What is to prevent their main- 





taining an upright position, just as men 
do? 

Dr. Campbell says he would vote this 
year to give the right of suffrage to educat- 
ed, intelligent, tax-paying women, but he 
fears to increase the large ignorant vote, 
which has no sympathy with our institu- 
tions. He seems to be unaware of the fact 
that in Massachusetts the native-born, in- 
telligent women outnumber the foreign- 
born women, and that if the ignorant vote 
was increased to a certain extent, the intel- 
ligent vote would also be increased, and to 
a greater extent. 

Then he goes on to state that ‘the major- 
ity of women are physically unfitted to 
vote,” and that therefore he opposes the 
bill. The majority of all women, intelli- 
gent and ignorant, are ‘physically unable” 
to perform the duties of citizenship, so he 
thinks they should not be allowed to have 
the right; but he would vote to confer this 
right on the intelligent, tax-paying wom- 
en alone, in spite of their physical inabili- 
ty. ‘The doctor has an eye to business, ey- 
idently. 

The idea that suffrage is a privilege, and 
not a right, seemed to be favored by the 
majority of these opposing brethren. Well, 
if suffrage is simply a privilege, what have 
women done to forfeit the privilege which 
men hold so dear? As soon as the male 
child reaches the age of twenty-one he 
claims the right, or privilege, if you choose, 
of becoming a voter on payment of his two 
dollars; and all men recognize his claim 
as ajust one. Why is not the claim of the 
woman of twenty-one who is willing to 
pay her two dollars quite as just as the 
claim of the man to this privilege? It 
seems to me that it rests with those who 
deny the justice of the claim to prove their 
right to deny it. 

It is quite refreshing to be told that ‘‘ev- 
ery civilized nation, in giving the power 
to govern, the power to vote, has acted up- 
on the principle that those should exercise 
it who would best promote the public wel- 
fare, and secure justice and happiness to 
the people!” Indeed! Who decided the 
question as to who would best promote the 
general welfare? And how have these 
self-appointed guardians of the public wel- 
fare attended to their duty ? 

A rum-shop on almost every corner of 
our city streets answers the question. Jus- 
tice to the people! And this with the in- 
famous decision of Judge May yet ringing 
in our ears. 

In fifty years from this time how strange 
and ridiculous all these objections to this 
great reform will seem. SUBSCRIBER. 

East Boston. 
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A DEAD AUTHORESS. 





The histories of the people who write ro- 
mances are often more dramatic and re- 
markable than any of their brain-creations. 
Nothing in fiction is so thrilling as the 
tales that are lived and seldom told. It 
seems to be the law that the products of 
the mind shall reach fruition only through 
painful efforts and sickening delay. The 
road ambition travels is ‘‘steep and rugged 
as the pathway of the gods.” It is not to 
be wondered at, that here and there a tray- 
eller upon that weary way sinks down and 
dies, while the halo of youth is still about 
him and the laurels for which he strove are 
almost within his grasp. 

The book entitled ‘Six Girls,” published 
in Boston, is the only monument left by 
one of the fairest and most courageous 
souls that ever toiled and suffered and died. 
Fresh and wholesome as a spring morning, 
the spirit of girlish gladness pervading 
every page, its readers do not dream of the 
industry, effort and patience,—the hope de- 
ferred and the struggle against odds,— 
which it represents. As one of its reviewers 
said, ‘‘Few of us will leave so fait a monu- 
ment.” 

Fanny Belle Irving, the beautiful young 
author, sleepsin Greenlawn, at New York. 
She lived in Indianapolis until a year be- 
fore her death, and at the age of nineteen 
wrote the book. Like most people of tal- 
ent she was not dowered in a monetary 
way, and her native city held no publish- 
ing houses to buy the manuscript or take 
the risk of issuing it. But the young writ- 
er was rich in those qualities which insure 
success. She had indomitable courage, 
tireless industry and unbounded faith in 
the genius of her luck. I shall never for- 
get her radiant face when she told me the 
book was written and she was in search of 
a publisher! 

* Yes, it is actually completed,” she said, 
‘even to the word ‘finis’ on the last page, 
which I put there to show the printer that 
he had cause for gratitude when he got 
that far. And it shall be published, too! I 
feel itin my soul. I don’t know how or 
when; but I see that book in the future all 
bound and finished, crisp as a new bank- 
bill and more beautiful to me, at least, than 
the flowers in fairyland.” 

Only those who make books and those 
who dream of making them can understand 
how dear was this desire, how quenchless 
this hope. 

Miss Irving was beautiful as well as in- 


“a happy wife. 





tellectual. Like a true daughter of the 
gods, she was ‘divinely tall, and most di- 
vinely fair.” She had a face like Modjes- 
ka’s, only younger and with more soul in 
it, and the winning, magnetic manners of a 
sunny and buoyant spirit. 

She had the gift of story-writing, particu- 
larly stories for young people; but Indian- 
apolis is not yet an intellectual centre, and 
beyond an occasional Thanksgiving or 
Christmas story she had no home-market 
for her literary work. It has newspapers 
and good ones, too,—some with literary 
proclivities. But genius is not an uncom- 
mon plant in the West, and numerous other 
writers helped to supply the limited de- 
mand. She tried the dispiriting plan of 
sending her manuscript to the literary jour- 
nals of the two great cities on the Atlantic 
coast, New York and Boston; and though 
it was sometimes accepted it was oftener 
returned with that polite but chilling for- 
mula editors atlopt when they crush as- 
piring young writers: ‘You are undoubt- 
edly destined to distinction; but for the 
present we are supplied with all the mat- 
ter of this kind we can use,” Sometimes 
her stories would be held in the offices for 
months before she received any word as to 
what had become of them, an experience 
by no means peculiar, but discouraging, no 
matter who undergoes it. 

At last she determined to go to New 
York, where she had a few acquaintances 
among the people of the pen, hoping that 
a personal application would result in at 
least fair consideration for her work. Any- 
way, she reasoned, the verdict would the 
sooner be reached, let it be what it would, 
and the long suspense which so often pre- 
ceded a disappointment be impossible. 
And so she went alone and unaided to the 
great city, armed with only ongJittle weap- 
on, the pen, to battle against ail the foes 
which make life perilous among millions. 
Deathless pluck and dauntless will, and a 
firm determination to gain a foothold in 
her chosen profession,—these were her 
capital. Against them she had the one 
great drawback, ill-health. 

Well, she succeeded. Such _ splendid 
courage and conscientious industry do not 
often go entirely unrewarded. Her success 
was not phenomenal, and she met discour- 
agements and obstacles which would have 
dismayed a stouter soul; yet the long-striv- 
en-for foothold was gained, and she was in 
a fair way to follow up the opening she had 
made, with better work. All this heroic 
toil'and perseverance brought but a slender 
financial return. Some of the journals 
which purchased her stories had that in- 
convenient habit of not paying until the 
article was published. One, the Christian 
Union. I think it was, accepted a child’s 
story on that basis. Miss Irving was alone 
in New York with but little cash ahead, 
and needed every dollar she earned as soon 
as she had earned it. Having no other 
source of income,she counted upon the pro- 
ceeds of her pen with careful exactitude. 
For the price of this particular story she 
waited with anxious hope. Every week she 
looked over the Union, longing to see the 
story embalmed in print, and every week 
was disappointed. To her mother in In- 
dianapolis she wrote daily, telling every- 
thing pertaining to her life in New York, 
except its discouragements. ‘These she 
concealed from every one, and wore a face 
as bright as the one Socrates put on when 
he ‘‘went to meet the gods.” Between this 
mother and daughter there existed perfect 
confidence. They loved each other with 
romantic devotion, and were companions 
in the fullest sense ofthe word. Belle, for 
so her friends called Miss Irving, has given 
her own beloved mother to her “Six Girls.” 
‘*No other woman was good enough to be 
their mother,” she said. 

Every sketch or story that she sold was 
recorded in her letters home; the one not 
paid for among the rest. Untaught as to 
the deliberate movements of publishers, she 
never dreamed that it might be months be- 
fore she would receive any compensation 
for that particular effort. ‘It will surely 
come soon, dear mother,” she wrote in 
more than one letter. But it did not come. 
Weeks, months, nearly two years, slipped 
away, and then,when the ambitious young 
writer had been three months in her grave, 
her mother received a check for fifteen dol- 
lars, the long-looked-for money for the ac- 
cepted story. ‘If it had only come then,” 
said the sorrowing woman, thinking of the 
light it would have brought to the dear 
eyes now closed forever. 

Miss Irving had not been many weeks in 
New York before the romance of her own 
life reached a fateful and fortunate chap- 
ter. Meeting the man who afterwards be- 
came her husband, she returned to Indian- 
apolis only to leave again in a short time, 
On an October morning she 
was married. Around the church door the 
yellowing leaves had fallen thickly, as 
though nature intended to spread a lwxu- 
rious carpet on the path the fair young 
bride must tread. There was a premoni- 
tion of dissolution in the cold sky and the 
biting wind. Inside, the same spirit of 
sadness was perceptible to the senses. 
Upon the pale, calm face of the bride death 





had already set his unmistakable mark,and 
through their tears her friends saw her 
walk away from the altar, knowing that 
the distance to the grave would be very, 
very short. Short it was, but pleasant and 
peaceful, made so by the love and tender 
care of a devoted husband. 

How perverse is the genius which at- 
tends those who strive! When it was no 
longer necessary for her to work she had 
no difficulty in finding purchasers for the 
products of her pen. Her ambition was 
not extinguished by her happiness, and in- 
dustry was second nature to her. Sick as 
she often was, she wrote much; every dol- 
lar she received for her labor going to her 
mother. 

But the book that she had written in her 
girlhood—that was dearer to her than any- 
thing which followed it. The ‘Six Girls” 
she had created must have a future. These 
darling children of her brain, into whose 
characters she had infused her own cour- 
age and buoyancy of spirit, must live 
though she must die. That was her one 
dominant desire. 

At last it was published. The proof- 
sheets were placed upon her desk for her 
to read, but she never saw them. She was 
lying, with a wee baby in her arms, so 
near the gates of death that nothing in this 
world was of any more moment to her. 
Not even this fair monument that she had 
reared under many difficulties, with the en- 
thusiasm of youth and the sweet pain of 
toil, could win from her one word of glad- 
ness, one look of joy. 

And so she died, without seeing in real- 
ity what she had seen in her fond fancy a 
thousand times,—her ‘‘Six Girls” clothed 
in enduring print. A few months later her 
babe was laid beside her in Greenlawn. 

This is the brief history of one of the 
bravest souls that ever left the earth with- 
out receiving the fruition of its labors. 
Who, knowing it, can read the story of ‘Six 
Girls,” the ideal children of this beautiful 
young mother, without a tenderer interest 
in them’? What girl can hear the sad his- 
tory of this young writer without being in- 
spired with greater courage and larger 
sympathies? 

‘Too late,” we say, ‘*‘came Fanny Belle 
Irving’s reward.”” Yet who knows? Some 
one has said that some time we shall know 
that every life iscomplete. It may be that 
her glad spirit, looking down from its hap- 
pier height, sees the fair fortunes of the 
pet children of her mind, and rejoices. 

GERTRUED GARRISON, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 





Humor In tHe Stomacu.—Much of the dis- 
tress and sickness attributed to dyspepsia, chronic 
diarrhcea and other causes is occasioned b. 
humor in the stomach. Several cases, with all 
the characteristics of these complaints, have 
been cured by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Other cures 
effected by this medicine are so wonderful that 
the simplest statement of them affords the best 
proof that it combines rare curative agents and 
when once used secures the confidence of the 
people. 

Dirricutty of breathing; terrific dreams; 
starting from sleep; swelling of feet and legs; 
purple or blue color of the cheeks, nose and lips, 
and especially around the eyes; feeble and op- 

ressive palpitation ; bleeding from the nose; 
aintness; ringing in the ears, and inability to 
lie on the left side—are a few characteristics of 
heart disease. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator 
comes to the rescue, in furnishing tone to the 
heart and curing all of its diseases. 


O_Lp MorTHER Sutpton.—Considerable ‘stock’ 
was taken in what Mother Shipton said would 
come to pass in the year 1881 by those who are 
ready ‘to swallow down every whim that floats 
along; but these same persons will suffer from 
having all sorts of humors for years, before the 
will believe that fifty cents’ worth of Swayne’s 
Ointment will effectually cure them. Ministers, 
judges, lawyers, and even physicians have testi- 
fied to its merits, Try it. 


“HEREDITARY © 
SCROFULA. 


RE you aware that in your blood the 
taint of scrofula has a prominent 
place? Thisis true of every one. It is lia- 
ble at any time, on the slightest provocation, 
to develop itself in some insidious disease, 
Consumption and many other diseases are 
outgrowths of this impurity of the blood, 
Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA has a wonderful 
power over all scrofulous troubles, as the re- 
markable testimonials we have received 
unmistakably prove. 


Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
* * * My youngest son has always been 
troubled with Scrofulous Humor; sores.in 
* his head discharging from his ears, and a run- 
ning sore on the back of his ear for two 
years; his eyelids would fester and ulcerate, 
discharging so that I was obliged to wash 
them open every morning, his eyelashes 
nearly all coming out; he was exceedingly 
dainty, most of the time omens but two slight 
meals a day. We were unable to find any- 
thing that had the least effect upon him til 
fast spring, 1876, we gave him two bottles o 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, Le ys yt roved 
atonce. * * The back of his ear healed 
up without a scar, and not a sore in his heac 
since. Sincerely yours, 














Rs. N. C. SANBORN, 
No. 168 Merrimack St., Lowell, Mass, 
“We do not as a rule allow ourselves to 
use our editorial columns to speak of an 
remedy we advertise, but we feel warrante 
in saying a word for Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
Sarsaparilla has been known as a remedial 
— for centuries and is recognized by all 
schools of practice as a valuable blood puri- 
fier. Itis put up in forms of almost infinite 
variety, but Messrs. Hood & Co., (Lowell, 
Mass.) who are thoroughly reliable pharma- 
cists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 
value. Certainly they have vouchers of 
cures which we know to be most extraor- 
dinary.””—Zditors Lowell Weekly Journal. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA. 


' Sold by druggists. Price $1; six for $5. 
Prepared by cr . HOOD & CO., Lowel, Mass, 
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LAZY FOOT REST 


A Household Comfort. 
Folds in the pepaee of acommon school Atlas. Inde. 
ndent of chair, and instantly placed in position, 
ILL SUPPORT ANY STRAIN. 
Can be upholstered by any one without expense or 
drivinga nail. Any lady who can embroider can or- 
nament the REST to suit any drawing-room, ‘ 
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A CHEAP AND USEFUL PRESENT. 
DIRECTIONS — Make a pillow slip for the leg- 


board, and button piece of same goods around the foot- 
board, which can be ornamented with an initial and 
Kensington or other stitch. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Cw. CLARK, 


27 FRANKLIN STREET. 


t@" CALL AND SEE IT. I2- 





o » ETonnes, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, ALBERTYPES, 4&C. 





L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 
IMPORTING PRINTSELLERS, 
538 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Next R. H. White & Co. 


Frames made to order. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


FOR 

Out-Door Sketching, Oil Painting, Water 
Color Painting, Crayon Drawing, Etching, 
&c. 

The justly celebrated WINSOR & NEWTON 
COLORS constantly on hand. Also, 
Canvases, Panels, Canvas Boards, 

Academy Board, Glass Panels, 





Porcelain Panels, Tiles, Palettes, 
Placques, Tambourines, Screens, 
Mirrors. 


WHITE HOLLY GOODS IN VARIETY. 
Special attention paid to Framing Pictures, 


Mirror Placques, Easels, Studies, &c.; in short, any- 
thing in the artist line, can be found at 


JAMES SCALES, 


44 Bromfield Street, . . Boston, 





Art ) A. A. WALKER . -, 
ATIIS IS to R. H. White , Co.'s. 
vesrersnooms MQTBTIAIS 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottles, Chamber 
Covers, Nursery Sheetings, Bands, Door 
Mats, etc. 

BLANCHARD’S PATENT 


DRESS and SKIRT PROTECTOR. 


The only practical and serviceable article of the kind. 
—ALSo— 


Gossamer Garments. 


Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies, and 
all kinds of Rubber Goods, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 
Pocket KNIVES 


SCISSORS ERASERS, etc., 


Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cut 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 340 
Washington Street. 


HAIR RENEWED! 


WE SPEAK THE TRUTH 
AND HEREBY PUT IT UPON RECORD, 
THAT WE PERSONALLY KNOW 
Of new hair being grown upon bald places, and of 
thin hair being thickened up, by using two or three 
bottles of CACTUS BALM. It is a pure, wholesome 
and harmless botanical preparation. Only 50 cents per 
bottle. Ask your apothecary or hair dresser for it, or 
send direct to us. 
SMITH BROTHERS, . Proprietors. 
349 Washington Street. 


KIDNEY: WORT 
iS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and 

























If you aresuffering 
Malaria. malaria, have the chills, 


-KIDN EY-WORT J 


an secure 
Lady A ONES Siremricynent 
and good salary selling Queen City 
Skirt and Stecking Gugperters, ete. 
+ Sample outfit Free. Address Queem 
City Suspender Co. ,Cincinnati,O 
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WOMEN’S MEETING IN VIRGINIA. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., MARCH 20, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Miss Frances Willard and MissWadsworth 
have both visited this city recently and lec- 
tured on temperance. Both lectures elic- 
ited favorable comments from the press, 
and at Miss Willard’s suggestion a society, 
which is to be a branch of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
was organized here. The morning paper 
lately announced that the second meeting 
of the society would be held that after- 
noon, and as I had long wished to attend 
such a meeting, I went into the city at the 
hour appointed. The meeting was held in 
a well-furnished room in the basement of 
the largest Methodist churchin the town, 
and when I entered about fifteen ladies 
were seated on the chairs and benches 
around the wall. 

The sentiment here is very strong against 
what is known as the ‘*‘Woman’s Move- 
ment.” The arguments against it are 
mostly taken from the writings of the 
Apostle Paul. But it has always been 
customary for women to take an active 
part in the Methodist church meeting. I 
do not know how they settle it with St. 
Paul, but there are several ladies here who 
have a fine reputation for making beauti- 
ful prayers, and are prominent as class- 
leaders and exhorters. In the revivals 
which frequently occur among the Meth- 
odists it is not uncommon to hear young 
men say that they attended the meetings 
not to listen to the preachers, though min- 
isters of unusual ability are often imported 
for such occasions, but to hear the eloquent 
and impressive prayers of ‘Sister Saun- 
ders” or “Sister Brown,” both having high 
social standing and being much beloved in 
the community. At this temperance meet- 
ing Mrs. Brown, who is truly a mother in 
Israel, was present, and stated that she had 
invited her pastor, Dr. Bates, to be pres- 
ent, and thought it would be well to wait 
awhile for him. In the interval, while 
other ladies were coming in, there was 
some desultory conversation. 

Miss Willard and Miss Wadsworth were 
discussed, and much praise bestowed upon 
both. Some persons preferred one and 
some the other, but both were greatly ad- 
mired, and the hope was expressed that 
they would visit Lynchburg again. Mrs. 
Otey, well known as the President of the 
Magdalen Society, which does excellent 
work among “fallen women,” and who is 
the leader in all philanthropic efforts here, 
showed some papers which Miss Willard 


‘had seht to her as useful in temperance 


work. Then it was decided that it was 
useless longer to wait for the minister, and 
that the women present must conduct the 
meeting themselves. When this point was 
reached, good Mother Brown quietly open- 
ed a Bible on the table near her, and in a 
remarkably clear, pleasant voice, read the 
103d Psalm. She then asked Mrs. Otey to 
sing the familiar hymn, ‘Come, Thou 
Fount of Every Blessing,” which that la- 
dy, who is noted for her decision of char- 
acter, did without a moment’s hesitation, 
in a very sweet voice, most of the ladies 
joining in the strains. Then Mrs. Brown 
offered a very earnest, tender prayer for 
all present, for the cause, and for the err- 
ing in whose aid this effort was made. 

After this, the meeting was called to or- 
der, and Mrs. Brown’s daughter, a young 
lady with a decided turn for business, read 
the minutes of the last meeting. Then 
persons wishing to join the society were 
invited to give their names. Mrs. Brown 
said they ought to have a Vice-President 
in each church; too many officers in the 
society were Methodists; they wanted 
Catholics, Protestants, and all Christian 
people to work with them. Mrs. Otey’s 
papers were examined, and it was explain- 
ed that the fees paid by the members were 
to be used in procuring temperance litera- 
ture which the society could circulate, and 
thus cultivate temperance sentiment. 

Then Mrs. Brown said that the business 
of the meeting was over, and those present 
could offer any suggestion that might oc- 
cur to them as likely to benefit the cause. 
Some one asked Mrs. Brown what she con- 
sidered the best way to go about reforming 
the intemperate, and she said she had 
known one instance in which a prescrip- 
tion made by a physician she knew, which 
she would ask for and furnish to the soci- 
ety, had reformed a minister who had re- 
sorted to the use of stimulants for ill 
health, and had become addicted to intem- 
perate habits. The good woman is over- 
flowing with the milk of human kindness, 


_and added, witha look of beaming benevo- 


lence, that she thought on the whole the 
best plan was always to try gentle, loving 
counsel. A thin-visaged member, in whom 
the spirit of perversity seemed to be arous- 
ed by Mrs. Brown's sweetness, said that 
this system wore out sometimes. She had 
known a complete cure effected by a wom- 
an’s giving her husband a severe whipping 
when he came home drunk for the fifty- 
ninth time. This brought down the house, 
and seemed greatly to shock good Mrs. 
Brown. A member then offered a resolu- 
tion, that as woman, even though without 





political power, was often ‘“‘the power be- 
hind the throne,” all present should bind 
themselves never in any way to use their 
influence to elect any man to any office, 
from that of policeman to that of president, 
who was not strictly temperate in his hab- 
its. The speaker added that she had once 
suggested this to a clergyman, and he said 
if such a rule were to go into effect, there 
could not be enough men found to hold the 
offices and enforce the laws. She stated as 
an evidence of the low tone of public sen- 
timent in the country on this subject, that 
when the term of one of our circuit judges 
expired recently, and his name was brought 
up in the Legislature as a candidate for 
re-election, some one objected that it was 
well known that, though the gentleman 
mentioned was of good ability, he was fre- 
quently intoxicated. His friends, who did 
not pretend to deny that the candidate was 
an intemperate man, stoutly maintained 
that he was never too drunk to be on the 
bench when Court was in session. He 
was at once triumphantly re-elected, and 
the point made for Virginia that it depends 
on how drunk a judge gets and not on his 
staying sober to render him eligible to of- 
fice. Mrs. Brown beamed a look of en- 
couragement over her spectacles at the 
speaker, who seemed somewhat embar- 
rassed, and said she thought the resolu- 
tion an excellent one. She remarked also 
that she had long made it a point not to 
deal at stores where liquors were sold, and 
thought much might be accomplished by 
a strict adherence to this rule. 

Soon after this the meeting, which had 
been throughout entirely orderly, business- 
like and harmonious, adjourned after ar- 
ranging for future meetings. Several of 
the ladies showed the benefit of experience 
in public meetings in their calm, sensible 
remarks and manner of despatching the 
business in hand. The only pity seemed 
to be that when such a good influence as 
this was used for temperance it should not 
also be brought to bear on other subjects 
of equal importance for the welfare of so- 
ciety. All present were strictly orthodox 
in their views, and accept the Bible as their 
guide, but the truth seems hardly yet to 
have dawned upon them, with one excep- 
tion, that it is not good for man to be 
alone at the polls any more than in any 
other place where mutual interests are con- 


cerned. Ge Teo 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE KNIFE AND FORK—A FABLE WITH A 
MORAL. 
BY AMY TALBOT DUNN. 

A knife and a fork left the table one day 
To walk on the dining-room floor, 

They turned to the right, they turned to the left, 
They turned to the dining-room door. 

“T’m tired of rattling over those plates,” 
Said the four-legged fork to the knife. 

“And I,” said the knife, ‘have been waiting in vain 
To get any fun out of life.” 


“It’s awful to have little ‘lassesy hands 
A sticking all over my head; 

With my feet stuck in boiling potatoes and meat, 
It’s a wonder that I am not dead!” 

*T was the fork that was talking; but just then the knife 
Cried, ‘*You’ve nothing on earth to lament; 

*Tis I who am sharpened with steel and with stone, 
While you have your legs only bent. 


‘I’m sent through the toughest or tenderest meat 
On a hundred and one little trips, 

While there’s hardly a lady of style in the land 
Would dare touch a knife with her lips.” 

“That’s so!” cried the fork, jumping up with a laugh; 
“Tis a joke that shall make my life sweet, 

To know that the daintiest lips in the world 
Would starve without kissing my feet.” 


“Och! what is the loikes o’ ye doin’ down here!” 
Cried the cook, who had just found them out; 
“T’il tache ye to spile a clane carpet fur shure 
Wid scatterin’ yer grase all about; 
The dish-pan’s a waitin’ to hear frum ye now. 
I'll jist drap ye in, in a breath, 
Wid a noice bit o’ soap to rub in yer eyes; 
Bilin’ wather’ll scald ye to death.” 
Selected. 





For the Woman’s Journal. 


THE ADVENTURES OF A CAT. 


I was a little yellow and white kitten 
that lived in a house with four other cats— 
my mother, grandmother, and two uncles. 
My name is Jumbo. I was large for my 
age, so they named me after Barnum’s 
large elephant. 

I had a kind mistress, who used to feed 
and pet me. She had a little canary bird 
in a cage, and oh, how [ did want it to eat! 
But it was hung up on a high hook, so I 
couldn’t get at it very easily. Every day 
it was taken down to take a bath and to 
have the cage cleaned; but all of us kit- 
ties had to be put out of doors at that 
time. One day when no one noticed me, I 
slipped in at the door, and there sat the 
cage on a chair. I thought, ‘‘Now is my 
time to catch you, birdie!” so I gave a 
spring for the cage. I put my paws 
through the wires and tried to reach her, 
but before I could do so some one squealed 
and caught hold of me. I thought she 
would pull my claws off, but I didn’t let 
go of the cage right away, although I had 
to at last. 

Not long after that, one morning, I was 
out of doors, when I heard some one call- 
ing me. I thought my mistress had some- 
thing nice for me to eat, so I went in as 
quickly as I could; but when I got there 





they only gave me a little piece of bread. 
I heard the folks talking about a basket, 
but couldn’t make out what they said. One 
of them went out, and after a little while 
came back with a large basketin her hand. 
Then she went and got her apron and a 
long string. She caught me and put me 
into the basket, covered me up with her 
apron, and tied the string round. 

There I was, fairlyimprisoned. I couldn't 
think what to make of it. I was carried 
quite a distance in this way, when I al- 
most got away. I thought I ‘should es- 
cape, but they caught me and tied some- 
thing else over me to keep me in. I must 
confess that I was frightened a little by 
this time. I got my head out twice, and 
both times I was in the woods. 

At last we stopped, and I heard them 
speak to somebody else. The voices were 
new to me. They set my basket down, 
and after a little while some one said, 
‘*You'd better let the kitten out now.” So 
the apron was taken off and I got out. 

I was in a strange room. I looked around 
to see if I was safe, and couldn’t see any- 
thing to be afraid of, so I began to walk 
about. Soon an old lady opened the door 
and set a saucer of milk down for me. I 
went and drank it up, and in a little while 
she gave me some more. When the door 
of the room was opened I walked out, and 
there was a large cat lying ona little bench 
inthe sun. He looked cross, and I thought 
I shouldn't like him; but he got down and 
came up to me, and then the old lady gave 
us some more milk, and we drank togeth- 
er. I began to think I should like him; 
but when I happened to go up to the bench 
where he was lying, he struck me several 
times with his paw. 

At dinner-time he didn’t strike me, but 
he tried to get all the food away from me. 
But I ate all I wanted, and then thought I 
would go out and look around. I founda 
good many pretty flowers out there. I 
like the place very well, and like the peo- 
ple, too, for they are very kind to me. 

Now I must stop, for I haven’t been 
asleep to-day, and you all know that a cat 
usually takes several naps in the course of 
the day. I will take one now. JUMBO. 








“To boldly what you doatall.’”’ Boldly do we 
affirm that Kidney-Wort is the great remedy for 
liver, bowels and kidney diseases; rheumatism 
and piles vanish before it. The tonic effect of 
Kidney-Wort is produced by its cleansing and 
purifying action on the blood. Where there is a 
gravelly deposit in the urine, or milky, ropy urine 
from disordered kidneys, it always cures. 


Tue Diamond Dyes always do more than oe 
claim todo. Color over that old dress. It will 
look like new. Only 10 cents. . 


An OLp anp Goop Mepicine.—But few per- 
sons outside of physicians and druggists know 
what suffering is endured from that troublesome 
and painful disease—the Piles—many of whom 
would give and do most anything to get relief. 
We have personally known individuals who have 
tried almost everything they heard tell of, and 
their experience is that Swayne’s Ointment, put 
up by Dr. Swayne & Son, of Philadelphia, is the 
best medicine they ever used —From Chester 
County Village Record, December 19, 1881. This 
paper is one of the most influential country 
weeklies in the U. 8., and was recently appraised 
at $100,000. 


No molasses and water mixture, but a concen- 
trated extract of the active medicinal properties 
of roots, barks, etc., is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 








Popular Pianoforte 


METHOD. 


A Third of a Million Copies sold to date. 





There has been no more successful instruction book 
ever published than 


Richardson’s New Method 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By NATHAN RICHARDSON, Price 83,25. 
American or Foreign Fingering. 


It has been carefully revised many times, is abso- 
lutely without errors, and may be termed a “ perfect ” 
music book. 

Its graded system is thoroughly progressive, its 
course of musical study eminently practical and com- 
prehensive, and its selection of pieces for recreation 
judicious and pleasing. 

Ir IS THE ONLY TRUE “RICHARDSON,” and should 
be ordered by its full title: 

Richardson's New Method for the 
Pianoforte. 


Published by 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


**A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 





“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding - $ 2% 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 
day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 to $20 cir at Beison w Gon Portion the 


INKSTAND 
DISCARDED 








Try Se poe size, Anti-Stylo- 
graphic Fountain Pen,$1.00 each. 


Wi Be onaltive detect. 
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Fanchette. 


A new volume of the famous and successful 

Round-Robin Series of anonymous novels. 

1 vol. 16mo, $1.00. 

The interesting types of character developed in 
this story, the American Rajah of an East-Indian 
state, the exquisite Parisian actress, the Russian 
Nihilist prince, the wise Buddhist priest, and 
others, mingle in a deep web of plots, to make 
what a well-known critic calls “a very interest- 
ing, complicated, sensational and entertaining 
story.” Another reviewer, one of the leading 
novelists in America, calls it “an extremely 
well-written and interesting work—quite above 
the average, and deservedly to be recommended.”’ 





The Sleeping Car. 


By William D. Howells. 
size. 30 cents. 


1 vol. Little Classic 


This delightful comedietta is written with all 
the exquisite literary skill of which Mr. Howells 
is so thoroughly a master, and every page spark- 
les with bright touches of dainty humor. The 
great “ magician in words,’’ so recently overflow- 
ing with intense and tragic earnestness, in ‘A 
Modern Instance,” in the pages of “The Sleeping 
Car” rests in a witty and vivacious treatment of a 
group of scenes in American travel-life. 





Osgood’s Complete Pocket- 
Guide to Europe. 


Revised and enlarged edition. 1 vol., 32mo, with 
6 maps, $1.50. 


This book is confidently offered to the public 
as an improvement upon any Guide hitherto 
compiled for the use of travellers upon a journey 
through the portions of Europe generally covered 
in a single tour. It describes the most attractive 
routes in Great Britain, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, Port- 
ugal, Spain, Sweden, Norway and Russia. 

SPecIAL ADVANTAGES.—l. It is really what 
the name denotes, a Pocket-Gurpg, and can be 
carried in the vest or coat et of a gentle- 
man, or in a lady’s dress pocket or muff, 2. It 
is no en in legible type, and illustrated with ex- 
cellent maps of the countries named, and the 
cities of London and Paris. 3. At the same 
time it includes fuller and better arranged details 
of routes, points, and objects of interest, fares, 
hotels, currency, etc., than are given in many 
guide-books of far greater ee pte 

The Pocket-Guide has n revised and en- 
larged in 1883, and has been enriched by several 
new features, among which are lists of all the 
Diplomatic Agents of the United States in the 
cities and towns of Europe, and a Travellers’ 
Telegraphic Code of nearly 300 phrases. In 
1882 the European editor of the Pocket-Guide 
made a prolonged journey through Norway, 
Sweden, and Russia, and fresh and vivid descrip- 
tions of travel-routes in those countries appear in 
this year’s edition. The volume contains up- 
wards of 500 pages of matter, but is only about 
¥%, of an inch in thickness. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 


CAN YOU FIND 


A Magazine for the Family Equal to 


WIDE AWAKE? 


Aa” Read what the Press say of it: 





“Tt easily surpasses its rivals.’’—[Christian Mirror. 

A whole family library in itself.””—[ Putnam Patriot. 

“The illustrations are quite unrivalled.”"—[N. Y. 
Times. 

‘*It isa magazine controlled by genuine artists.”— 
(Gazette. 


Where are You Going this Summer ? 


If to Europe, here is a list of charming 
Books which should be read before starting. 
These Volumes record the experiences—de- 
lightfal or otherwise—of fellow-travellers,and 
contain more and better information of When 
to go—How to go—and What to see, than the 
Guide-books. They are thoroughly reliable 
and have the added advantage of freshness 
and piquancy. 


European Breezes. 


By MARGERY Deane. Gilt Top, $1.00. 


‘Ie the rapid, sparkling talk of a bright, witty, Ameri- 
can woman, with little thought of literary style ex- 
cept to make herself plain and therefore always easy, 
natural, and effective.”"—[ LireEnany WoRLD. 


Siecten | Paths, 


or, A Woman’s Vacation in Europe. 


By Etta W. THompson. Cloth, $1.50. 


“It is decidedly the raciest and most original book of 
travel which es appeared for some time.’’—CHRIS- 
TIAN WORLD, Cincinnati. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 


By ADELINE TRAFTON. 
Illustrations by Miss HumpHREY. $1.50. 


“Ifone would see what there is to be seen, let him 
go in the company of a bright, intelligent, observ- 
ant woman, and he will find more in one day than 
in a week of self-plodding. Could Mark Trafton’s 
daughter be other than a brilliant, charming writer?” 


Over the Ocean, 
or, Sights and Scenes in Foreign Lands. 


By Curtis GuiLp, 
Editor of ** The Boston Commercial Bulletin.” 
Cloth, $2.50. 


Abroad Again, 
or, Fresh Forays in Foreign Fields. 


By Curtis Guitp. Cloth, $2.50. 


Tue Boston ADVERTISER says of these volumes: “As 
charming as a romance and better than a guide-book.” 


A SUMMER IN THE AZORES, 


with a Glimpse of Madeira. 











By C. ALIcE BAKER. 
Little Classic Style, Gilt Edges. $1.25. 


‘It is much the best book yet written on this theme, 
and is indeed a Am picture of a delightful 
subject.”—[Co.. T. W. Hieainson. 


8ay~ For sale at all the Bookstores, or sent by mail on 
receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


Important New Books. 


Riverside Hawthorne. 





Vol. I. Twicr-TroLp TaLes. 
Vol. Il. Mossks From AN OLD MANSE. 
Vol. If. Tue House or tHe SEVEN GaBLes, and 


THE SNow IMAGE. 


Vol. TV. A WonpeEr-Boox, TANGLEWoop TaLus, 

and GRANDFATHER’s CHAIR. 

Each containing an Introductory Note by Mr. Gzores 
P. Laturop, author of “A Study of Hawthorne,” am 
original full-page Etching, and a Vignette Wood-cut. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, $2 a volume, 

The new Riverside Edition of Hawthorne’s Works 
has won immediate popularity by the unsurpassed 
excellence of its contents and of the beautifnl style 
in which it is produced. It will be complete in twelve 





“The cheeriest and purest literature.”—[ Protest 
Statesman. 


‘Each number seems the best possible.”—[ Chicago 
Standard. 


“Now recognized the leading publication for young 
folks."’—[{ Freeman. 


‘Nothing printed in Europe at all approaches it.”— 
Springfield Republican. 

** All that a reasonable being could desire.”—[ Boston 
Traveller. 


Only 25 cents, or only $2.50 a year. 


Babyland. 


Dainty and sweet and funny—and Baby’s own. 


5 cents a number—50 cents a year, 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 


Surpasses all other publications for Youngest Readers. 


10 cents a number—8$1.00 a year. 


The Pansy. 


The charming weekly for Boys and Girls. 
7 cents a month—75 cents a year. 
March Numbers of the Above Now 


Ready. 


4a” Subscriptions may begin at any time. 


Address 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


32 Franklin Street, Boston. 


J 





JAMES MONROE. 


By D. C. GiLMaNn, President of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. Vol. VI. of “American Statesmen” series, 
16mo, gilt top, $1.25. 

The biography of President Monroe has never before 
been written; and in this book Mr. Gilman produces 
no small amount of fresh material for elucidating the 
history of our government at a time when several im- 
portant questions, notably the Monroe doctrine, were 
engaging publicattention. The book contains so much 
that is new, and is so well written, that it will be found 
one of the most valuable volumes in the series of 
‘American Statesmen.” 


Volumes now published in the Series of 


American Statesmen. 


1. JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. By Joun T. Mornsz, 
JR. $1.25. 


2. ALEXANDER HAMILTON. By Henry Casor 
LopGE. $1.25. 


3. sar ai CALHOUN. By Dr. H. Von Hotst. 
-25. 


4. ANDREW JACKSON. By Professor W. G. 
SumMNER, Yale Coliege. $1.25, 


. JOHN RANDOLPH. By Henry Apams. $1.25. 
. a MONROE. By President D.C. Gitman. 
1.25. 


aa Several other volumes in preparation. 


aon 





Ez 


THE 
Poet at the Breakfast Table. 


By OLIvER WENDELL Hoimes. Carefully revised 
and containing a new Preface. Uniform with “ The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” Crown 8vo, ‘gilt 
top, $2.00, 


TALKS ON ART. 


SECOND SERIES. 
By WiiuiaM M. Hunt. 8vo, $1. 

Miss H. M. Knowlton, who collected the previous 
volume of Mr. Hunt’s ‘‘ Talks on Art,” has gathered 
another similar book of Mr. Hunt’s original epigram- 
matic utterances. It is a supplement to the first book, 
which the Pall Mall Gazette pronounced “ singularly 
racy and suggestive.” 








*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO 





BOSTON. 
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of BOSTON, APRIL 7, 1883. 


ul commaustentions for the WOMAN's JOURNAL, and 
I | m4 to its Gay management, must be 
tors of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


See, coneatal ng remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, ‘must be addressed to 
box ston, Kemittances in Registered Letters 
or P.O. money orders may be sent at our risk. Money 
sent in letters not registered will be at the risk of the 
person sending it. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order Is re- 
ecived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The rece pt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription @ change of date printed on the 
paper is a receipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the mone y is re- 

ecived. Receipts may not be sent unless a stamp is en- 
a om with the subscription for that purpose. 

yscribers are carnestly requested to note the ex- 

Potton of their subscriptions and to forward money 

% r the ensuing year without waiting for a bill, 


A WORD TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


With this number the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
begins the second quarter of the year. Ev- 
ery subscription now due should be paid 
at once. Please look at the date on the 
wrapper of your paper and make sure that 
your account is right. L. 8. 

a 
SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN NEW YORK. 


‘The New York State Woman Suffrage 
Association will hold its annual conuven- 
tion in the City Hall, Trey, N. Y., on Wed- 
nesday and Thursday, April 18th and 19th, 
1883. 

The vice-president of each county is 
urged to see that at least one delegate from 
his or her county is present to represent 
the local society. 

Distinguished speakers will be present. 
Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage, Madame Clara 
Neymann, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, 
Mrs. H. R. Shattuck, and others. 

Mrs. Caroline Gilkey Rogers, vice-presi- 
dent for Rensselaer County, will have 
charge of the Convention, and all letters 
and contributions may be sent to her at 


No. 5 Sixth Street, Troy, N. Y. 
LILLIE DEVEREAUX BLAKE, Pres 
HeLen M. Lover, Sec. 
——- —e@oe - —-- 
CONVENTION IN OHIO. 
‘the Ohio Woman Suffrage Association 


will hold a convention in Columbus, June 
12th and 13th. The Home Protection 
Convention will be held on the IJ4th. 
There is no connection whatever between 
the two, but the expense and trouble of 
securing railroad fare is greatly lessened, 
as one ticket will serve for both. We hope 
to have a large and interesting convention. 
All who wish to come should send us 
their address in time. We shall have a 
luneh for those in attendance, 
REBECCA A. 8, JANNEY, 
Ch. Ex. Committee. 

Kate I. KELSEY, Secretary. 
-2o eo 
THE WORK BEFORE US. 


The practical aspect of the woman suf- 
frage cause in Massachusetts has been ma- 
terially changed by the action of the re- 
monstrants. Their appearance has shifted 
the ground of controversy. The right of 
women as a class to a voice in making the 
laws they are required to obey is now con- 
ceded even by our opponents. The con- 
tinued exclusion of women is only justified 
by the assertion that a majority of women 
do not want women to vote, and that the 
wishes of a majority of women ought to be 
respected. 

In support of this unfounded assertion 
more than a thousand women have recent- 
ly signed remonstranees against the ‘tim- 
position of further political duties.” They 
claim to represent the great body of wom- 
en, while the fifty thousand petitioners for 
suffrage more modestly assume to repre- 
sent only themselves. We deny that the 
remonstrants do in fact represent a major- 
ity of women, or that a majority of women 
have, in any case, a right to disfranchise 
the minority. But our opponents refuse 
to be convinced. In vain we show the in- 
consistency of women who do not exer- 
cise the political rights or fulfil the politi- 
cal duties already conceded, remonstrating 
against the “imposition” of duties which 
they already repudiate and ignore. In vain 
we call attention to the wording of the muni- 
cipal woman suffrage bill, which expressly 
limits the right to women who wish to vote, 
and who ask to be taxed as a pre-requisite 
of voting. In vain we remind our legisla- 
tors that it is no man’s legal duty to vote, 
and no man’s moral duty unless he so re- 
gards it, and that in point of fact forty- 
fouf out of every hundred men in Massa- 
chusetts do not vote. ‘‘Anything to beat” 
impartial suffrage is the motto. So the 
wishes of a few conservative women are 
used as a final argument to justify the ex- 
clusion of the entire sex. 

The fact is that a majority of women 
have, as yet, no decided opinion on the sub- 
ject, and probably will not have until the 
right is conceded. Nine-tenths of the 
women who have signed these remon- 
strances will tell you that they care very lit- 
tle about the matter one way or the other, 
that they themselves have no desire to vote, 
and signed because Mrs. So-and-So, for 
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whom they have a great respect, asked 
| the mm todo so. Ina certain large estab- 
| Hohment in Boston, where a great many 
women are employed, a man called upon 
each one, saying, **Will you sign a petition 
headed by Mrs. Robert C. Winthrop?”"— 
“Why, certainly; I shall be delighted to 
sign with so distinguished a lady.” Such 
is not the case with the woman suffrage 
petitions. ‘hese ask for a definite act of 
legislation, and commit the signers to an 
affirmation of the propriety of the measure. 


The remonstrance, on the contrary, com- 
mits the signer to nothing but the exist- 


ing order of things. 

Those who are behind the scenes well 
know that these remonstrances are not the 
spontaneous expression of any general 
feeling of alarm or opposition among wom- 
en. They are an artificial and galvanized 
expression, prompted and inspired by a few 
adroit male politicians. But the way to 
meet them is to secure a more general ex- 
pression of women and men than ever be- 
fore, in favor of impartial suffrage irre- 
spective of sex. ‘To this end we invite all 
friends of woman suffrage in Massachu- 
setts to renewed activity :— 

1. Circulate petitions systematically in 
your own townor ward. They can be had 


office. 

2. Organize suffrage meetings, 
ply to this office for speakers. 

3. I'ry to find some opponent who will 
discuss the question. 

4. Ask your minister to preach in favor 
of woman suffrage, or to call a meeting in 
his church or vestry to discuss the ques- 
tion, and himself preside over the meeting. 

5. Carry with you, wherever you go, the 
woman suffrage leaflets for gratuitous dis- 
tribution. 

But above all circulate the petitions, and 
while doing so give a leaflet to every per- 
son who refuses to sign. Do not stop to 
argue the question, but ask the objector to 
read the leaflet and then lend it to some 
one else. In this way, we can make hun- 
dreds of converts. 


Let us all begin, and begin at once. 
H. B. 8. 


up 
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TO “A NOVICE.” 


The questions asked by **A Novice” in 
the last number of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL 
deserve a fuller answer than has yet been 
given them. She says 

I cannot see how the voting of women is 
to purify the Government, unless we can 
prove that women as a class are better than 
men. The number of votes would be im- 
mensely swelled, but would there not be 
the same political quarrels, the same ran- 
oa envy in oftice-seeking and oftice- 

keeping, the same remissness in the en- 
forcement of good laws, and the same hot- 
headed determination to enact bad ones? 

It is often asserted by men that women 
asa class are better than men. But we 
prefer to base our argument on the undis- 
puted fact that women as a class are differ- 
ent from men. In some directions men are 
more clear-sighted than women; in other 
directions women are more clear-sighted 
than men. Each sex supplements the de- 
ficiencies of the other. The two united can 
get a fuller view and accomplish more than 
either could alone. This has been found 


-true hitherto in every department of life 


where men and women have united their 
interest and endeavors. There is reason to 
suppose it will be found true in govern- 
ment also. 

There is a great deal of human nature in 
women. No doubt when they vote they 
will make their share of blunders and do 
their share of bickering; but the general 
result of their admission to political rights 
will be good. Women have written plenty 
of bad and silly books; yet no one ,who 
views the field of literature as a whole can 
doubt that it has been purified and enrich- 
ed since women became readers and au- 
thors. 


to the good results which will follow wom- 
an suffrage. Wyoming is the only place 
where women enjoy full suffrage under 
normal conditions. Several years ago, the 
editor of the N. Y. Observer, who is strong- 
ly opposed to suffrage, and wanted some 
testimony against it to publish in his paper, 
wrote to a lady in Wyoming, the wife of a 
U.S. Judge, and a leading member of the 
Presbyterian church, asking her for an ac- 
count of the results of suffrage in that Ter- 
ritory. She declared that its results had 
been good. Upon this particular point of 
‘“nurifying politics,” her testimony is ex- 
press. She says: 

The women are less governed by party 
considerations than men, and both politi- 
sal parties have come to recognize the ne- 
cessity of selecting their best men, or at 
least not nominating bad men, if they de- 
sire to succeed. The women hold the bal- 
ance of power, and the politicians know it. 
Since my residence here, more than one in- 
stance has come under my own observation 
where corrupt or immoral men have been 
defeated in their efforts to secure positions 
of high publie trust, and it has been gener- 
ally conceded that their defeat is attributed 
to the direct influence of woman suffrage. 


Judge Kingman says the same. 





Our best and most cultivated women 


We are not left entirely to conjecture as | 


by application at the WoMAN'’s JOURNAL | 
| on this head. 


| 


vote, and yote understandingly and inde- 
pendently, and they cannot be bonght with 
whiskey. ‘They are making themsefyes felt 
at the polls, as they do everywhere else in 
society, by a quiet but effectual diseoun- 
tenancing of the bad, and a helping hand 
for the good and the true. It will not be 
long before our caucuses and our candi- 
dates will understand that the nomination 
of a debauchee or a gambler or a drunkard 
means defeat, and that a man who expects 
to be eleeted to any office in Wyoming Ter- 
ritory must have a good private ch: iracter 
and a clean record. 

Hon. N- L. Andrews, Speaker of the 
Wyoming House of Representatives, testi- 
fies in the same strain. After telling how 
he came to Wyoming an opponent of suf- 
frage, and beeame a convert because of the 
good effects he saw resulting from it, he 
says: 

They (the women) use the ballot with 
more independence and discrimination in 
regard to the qualifications of eandidates 
than men do, They are more interested in 
good government and its moral influence 
upon the future sons and daughters of the 
land; therefore they look above and be- 
yond mere party dictation in deciding their 
vote. If the ballot in the hand of wom- 
an compels political parties to place their 
best men in nomination, this, in and of it- 
self, is a sufficient reason for sustaining 
woman suffrage. 





| 
| 





Lack of space forbids further quotation 
If “A Novice” will call at 
our office, we shall be glad to supply her 


| with fuller particulars, and also with evi- 


dence that greed for office, cte., have not 


| yet shown themselves among the women 


of Wyoming to nearly the same extent as 
among men, 

We believe that giving women a vote 
will be productive of good, and we have a 
reason for the faith that is in us. But the 
doing of justice is in itself a good. If all 
who are required to obey the laws should 
have a voice in making them, except when 
plainly disqualified by lunacy, infancy, 
felony, or voluntary brutal ignorance, — 
then women are entitled to a voice. ‘Fiat 
justitia ruat calum.” As amatter of expe- 
rience, however, we find that it is not doing 
justice, but doing injustice, which makes 
the heavens fall. A. 6. Bs 
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SAMUEL JOHNSON, 


The lectures, and sermons of 
Samuel Johnson, with a memoir by Sam- 
uel Longfellow, are worthy of special 
mention. 

Every one who had the privilege of know- 
ing Mr. Johnson through his writings or 
public ministrations, without the greater 
joy of an intimate personal acquaintance, 
will be eager for the nearer revelation 
which only death makes possible of his in- 
ward life and thoughts. Mr. Longfellow, 
his intimate friend for forty years, must 
have been embarrassed by the very rich- 
ness of his subject and the impossibility of 
presenting all the phases of a life so rich 
and varied, and of a character so earnest 
in its purpose and so delicate in its traits. 
Not even yet can all the tragedy and hero- 
ism of a life so true to principle and the 
highest idealism be made known. Per- 
haps it never will be, except to those rare, 
sympathetic souls who will read between 
the lines, and feel the whole depth of 
thought and feeling behind an abstract ex- 
pression. 

Mr. Johnson's great power was undoubt- 
edly over such natures. He did not move 
great’ masses by a inagnetic personality or 
the power of translating great truths into 
popular speech. But those who once en- 
tered into the treasures of his thought al- 
ways knew where a perennial source of 
life and refreshment might be found. 

The intellectual work by which he will 
be most widely known is his great study 
of Eastern Religions. It is impossible to 
estimate how important a service he may 
have done his country, in the intimate and 
difficult relations which we are likely to 
hold with the Eastern nations in future, in 
laying this broad foundation of candid, 
impartial, clear appreciation of the life and 
thought which underlie their religions. A 
practical California ranchman, taking a 
deep interest in the social and political as- 
pects of the Chinese question, said that 
Mr. Johnson's book on China had given 
him much light on the Chinese character, 
and helped him to understand them better 
than before. 

But his relation to the elevation of wom- 
an especially interests us. He gave no up- 
certain sound here. A _ true idealist, he 
went to the very heart of the question, and 
based all his claims for woman not on 
chartered privilege, but on the very high- 
est ground of human rights. 

He says, in his grand sermon on the 
Equal Opportunity for Woman, given in 
this book,— 

“How can man have found his manhood 
while woman has not free play for wom- 
anhood? And in fact the new demand for 
the — shows him to be subject to the 
moral and mental bondage involved in a 
false assumption, which of itself alone 
hides the truth of the case. It is assumed 
that man, as exclusive possessor and dis- 
tributor of the franchise, may grant or re- 
fuse the right of it according to his own 
judgment, ‘and to him these new claimants 
must make appeal, They have thus the 
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burden of proving to his satisfaction a 
right which in the nature of things is as 
good as bis own. It is not creditable to 
us that the question of right should have 
to be discussed .at all.. The position is a 
false one, are it raises issues that are nei- 
ther necessary nor productive of that mu- 
tual sympathy and respect which become 
the sexes.” 

Many passages of this lecture seem as if 
he had foreseen the present aspect of the 
woman question, and were answering the 
remonstrants whe have almost for the first 
time this winter claimed attention by their 
number, character and position. We can- 
not quote more fully, bat add only this 
pertinent remark: 

‘That she will generally use the ballot I 
de not affirm; but that she will open the 
path toit, to be used as her sense of duty 
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prescribes, is involvedin the whole current. | 


of our civilization, and the self-respect that 
seeures her moral power in politics or ont 
of it.” 
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received with the greatest enthusiasm, and 
at which, upon their insistance, she mede 
an earnest speech. 


MISS CLARA BARTON TO JOHN HOOKPR, 


HARTFORD, FEB. 8, 1883. 

My dear Mr. Hooker : 

Tam glad that you are pressing before 
the Legislature of your State the right of 
women to a proper’ voice in the Govern- 
ment. It seems to me thatall the soldiers 
in our late war, if appealed to, would be 
ready to help im securing for therm that 
right, so that the eountry which has been 
saved by theirefforts and sacrifices, #9 well 
as by these of the men, may belong to the 
women as well asthe men. It cannot be 
truly theirs, unsil they have the same right 
with mento say who shall be its rulers and 
what shall be ite laws. 

CLARA BARTON. 


The committee has not yet reported. 
When it does so, [ will write yor. 
tov. Walker, in his message, spoke very 


| favorably of woman suffrage. Yow quoted 


It is remarkable threnghout his work | 
how entirely free his elaims for woman | 
are from any sentimentality or exaggera- | 


tion. He reeognizes the distinction of sex 
as necessarily affecting the whole life of in- 
dividuals, but not as destroying their equal 
right to a full opportunity for develop- 
ment. When this point is gained, the true 
question of the relation of the sexes and 
the part which either can perform in all 
departments of life may be fairly and wise- 
ly discussed. 

He carried his views into practice, and 
as soon as he had a pulpit of his own he 
opened it to women. May 30, 1853, he 
writes : 

‘*My announcement that women as well 
as men should be admitted to our pulpit 
saused a little flurry witha few. But they 
will soon get that ever.” 

About twelve of Mr. Johnson's lectures, 
or essays, are included in this volume— 
enough to give an idea of the range of his 
thought and the depth of his insight into 
spiritual life. But there must be rich treas- 
ures in his letters and unpublished sermons, 
which will hereafter be given to the world. 


his words in your paper at the time. 

We had three bills om the subject. One 
allowing women to vote in school districts ; 
one allowing them to vote in town, city, 
and borough meetings and elections ; and a 
third exempting from taxation all property 
of women over twenty-one, with « right on 
the part of every town by town vote to 
admit them as voters in the town, in which 
case their property would become taxable 
in the town. JOUN HOOKER. 
a ee en 
WOMAN'S STATUS IN WASHINGTON. 


Editors Woman's Journal : : 

To show how active a part women take 
in business affairs in Washington, D. C., I 
need only to inform you that most of the 
boarding-houses are managed by women. 
During the time I have been here I have 
had dealings with no less than eight differ- 
ent women of whom I have either hired 
board or rooms, and in no case of a man, 
except at the principal hotels. It isa beau- 


| tiful sight te go into the principal market 
| of amorning and see the hundreds of wom- 


We trust that his studies on Persia, even | 


in their unfinished state, will be published, 
to us than India and China. E. D.C, 
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EAST BOSTON SUFFRAGE MEETING. 


A suffrage meeting was held on Monday 
evening at fle residence of Mrs. H. G. 
Jackson, on Webster Street. The princi- 
pal speaker of the evening was Mrs. Har- 
riette R. Shattuck, of Malden. Wer ad- 
dress was excellent; clear in reasoning, 
close in argument, and pleasing in deliv- 
ery. It was followed by a very animated 
discussion, in which many of the ladies and 
gentlemen present participated, Mrs. Shat- 
tuck sustained the affirmative with signal 
ability, the main objection she was called 
upon to meet being the danger of increas- 
ing the ignorant yote, and the inadequacy 
of the ballot to effect any improvement in 
the condition of those women who need 
protection, 

The debate was kept up with unabated 
interest till the lateness of the hour com- 
pelled the chairman to bring it to a close. 

The directors of the E. Boston Suffrage 
Club propose to continue these meetings 
late into the spring. ‘They believe the 
policy of striking while the iron is hot is 
working well. SECRETARY. 

+> — 
SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN BOSTON. 


The School Suffrage Association of Ward 
23, Boston, held a very pleasant annual 
meeting on Thursday, March 29th, at the 
Methodist church. 

The officers were re-elected, with the ad- 
dition of Mrs. S. E. B. Channing as treas- 
urer, 

The registered women, who were invited 
to be present for that purpose, elected Miss 
Eva Channing as the representative of the 
ward on the. Ward and City committee. 

Miss Abby W. May and Mrs. Bashford 
then addressed the public meeting. Miss 
Lilian Clarke and Mrs. Judith W. Smith 
made some very interesting remarks on 
the best means of making converts, and 
Miss May repeated the requirements of the 
law to qualify for voting, and paid a well- 
merited compliment to the courtesy of the 
City Registrar. E. D.C, 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD, APRIL 2, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal :— 

Our hearing before the Connecticut 
Woman Suffrage Committee was held on 
an evening some four weeks ago, in the 
Representatives’ Hall, which was granted 
for the purpose by a vote of the Represen- 
tatives. Only five out of the committee of 
nine were present. The hall was about 
half filled (probably 200 people present) 
by a very attentive audience of men and 
women. Addresses in favor of the cause 
were made by Mrs. Collins, of Louisiana, 
and by Mrs. Hooker and myself. In the 
course of my address I read a letter which 
Thad shortly before received from Clara 
Barton, who had been in Hartford to at- 
tend a Soldiers’ Reunion, at which she was 








since that great country is even less known | Se number 


en, many of them finely dressed, beautiful 
and accomplished, who come there to pur- 
chase articles for their tables, and among 
may be found the wives and 
daughters of some of the members of Con- 
gress. I have seen the wife of one of our 
most prominent N. E. senators, who was 
there—not like myself for pleasure, but on 
business. That my opinion is not too high 
of the women who reside there, permit me 
to state what I once heard the late Dr. Bel- 
lows, of New York, say at the communion 
of the Lord’s Supper in the city of Wash- 
ington, a few years ago: “lam well aware 
that Washington is not regarded as favor- 
able for a great inerease of religious 
growth, on account of the high state of 
political excitement usually’ prevailing 
here. ButI doubt if there is in the United 
States a place where there is more intelli- 
gence, nore culture, more refinement,more 
virtue, more of the Christian spirit mani- 
fested, than here, and if [ were to choose a 
society over which to be settled, except my 
own in New York, it ate be this.” 
“, E. Howarp. 
West sahil water, Muss. 
eo = 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN ILLINOIS. 


GALVA, HENRY Co., ILL., MARCH 29, 1883, 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

We have just held a Henry Co. Suffrage 
Convention in Galva, which, for enthusiasm 
and interest, excelled any convention we 
have ever attended. 

With fear and trembling a few of 
who felt the conviction strong within us 
that something should be done, issued the 
call and made preparations for the meet- 
ing. Galva has had a Suffrage Association 
for several months, and that was all the 
foundation there was for a call, except that 
I had been appointed at the State meeting 
one of the vice-presidents, by virtue of 
which I became president of Henry Co. 

The attendance, enthusiasm, essays and 
speeches were far beyond our most san- 
guine expectation. It showed an under- 
current of interest and feeling that is a 
happy indication of future work. 

Your dear, good Mrs. Livermore gave us 
the first evening one of the strongest 
speeches we ever heard on the “Reason 
Why.” She made many converts. A 
samaintes decision to organize the county 
into an association resulted in 73 names 
the same day, as members. 

Mrs. M. E. HOLMES. 
-~eoo-- - 


LETTER FROM OHIO, 





Editors Woman's Journal :— 

Ohio has not of late been remarkable for 
energy on the woman suffrage question. 
Yet, as there are many who believe in it, I 
have often wondered why there is hardly 
ever any news from this section. There 
are several institutions quite favorable to 
the advancement of the ‘‘gentler sex,” and 
there seems to be no reason why we should 
not move forward. 

During the late flood our women did the 
noblest work in aid of the sufferers, cast 
adrift without food, clothing, or the neces- 
saries of life in such unpleasant weather. 

Ladies belonging to the “first families” 
did not disdain to visit the abodes of pov- 
erty, wretchedness and vice, and to give 
comforting words and aid of a more sub- 
stantial character. Our women are never 
backward in responding to appeals of this 
sort. 
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Woman's Exchange was opened with 
brightest prospects for ultimate success. 
The society was organized with a view of 
assisting women to dispose of articles of 
their handiwork. The intention is certain- 
ly very laudable, and the officers of the so- 
ciety are well-known members of fashiona- 
ble society. A young lady, once in afflu- 
ent circumstances, but now reduced to the 
necessity of helping herself pecuniarily, 
whose skill lay in the cooking line, started 
ju bravely. She pocketed six dollars the 
first week as the result of the success of 
her Nantucket cookies, and her profits 
have increased each week. So we hope 
the good work may go on. 

Mrs. Connor, well and favorably known 
in literary circles as **E. H.,” lectured lately 
to a large and attentive audience on ‘*Wo- 
man in the Industries.”” The lecture has 
been termed the most practical of those giv- 
enunder the auspices of the Unity Club. 
it fairly abounded with knowledge on the 
anbject. The speaker said her hobby was 
woman's work, and she would have every 
girl taught some way of helping herself. 
In this way much of the misery of life 
would be avoided, and our girls would not 
sit down and dream out romance after ro- 
mance, and waste the best days of their 
lives in foolishness. 

You can see by all this that we are not 
vehindhand in some things, although on 
the suffrage question we are sadly remiss. 
Some day we may succeed in agitating that 
subject and bringing it to the notice of our 








legislators. M.M. 
Cincinnati, O. 
———-~< 9 
MEMBERSHIPS MASS. WOMAN SUFFRAGE AS- 
SOCIATION. 
ADDITIONAL MEMBERSHIPS. 
Mise Mary R. Alling........... worees $2 00 
Tudge Pitman..erccsccsceccccces eosese 100 
Susie C. Vogl....+++. C0eccereccccccoces 1 00 
M.P.C. Billings ........06. +» 100 
Mrs. J. Russell Bradford .....+...+ eos 100 
Jennie Collins........ eecceccccccccccss 1 00 
Miss E. F. Blacker ...ccsccccssscsesese 100 


——___-_— 6-9-9 — 
TRUE RESPECT FOR WOMEN. 


Ltiiors Woman's Journal : 

The man who, in talking of woman suf- 
frage, needs to preface his remarks with, 
“IT have great respect for women,” always 
makes me want to say, “I have no respect 
for you.” 

The man who really has respect for 
women shows it by words and actions, and 
has no need to say it. 

The man who says, “Ihave great respect 
for women,” when he is opposing suffrage, 
needs watching, like the man who comes 
and says, ‘*I never stole a horse.” He often 
iacks respect for everything, and is not 
himself respectable. s. 8, 

Vurshalltown, Iowa. 


+e | — 
NOTES AND NEWS. 

Dr. Mary Safford was credited last week 
vith owning a plantation near “Tarpew,” 
Fla. It should have been Tampa. 

The next Woman’s Congress will be held 
in Chicago, Oct. 17, 18, and 19., in response 
to an invitation by the Woman's Club of 
that city. 

The Jesuit fathers in Canada want to 


form a political party to advocate the au- | 


thority of the church in matters of educa- 
tion. 

tren. Francis A. Walker has accepted the 
invitation to deliver the oration at the 
opening of the New England Manufactur- 
ers and Mechanics’ Institute fair next Sep- 
tember. 

At the annual commencement of the 
Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
in Philadelphia, on the 15th inst., the de- 
gree of M. D. was conferred upon thirty- 
five women. 

John F. Slater, of Norwich, Ct., who has 
given $1,000,000 for the Christian education 
of the colored people of the South, is to 
have a gold medal in his honor struck at 
the mint by order of Congress. 


Miss Lizzie Gray has just been elected 
on School Committee by the town of Fox- 
boro. 
ence of the women’s vote, Miss Hannah 
H. Payson was elected on school com- 
mittee in the same town, and served so sat- 
isfactorily that Miss Gray was chosen to 
fill the saine position this year. 

No series ever published in The Century 
has attracted more attention, or exerted a 
wider influence,than Dr. Washington Glad- 
den’s three recent papers on ‘*The Chris- 
tian League of Connecticut.” In view of 
the interest manifested, both in America 
and England, the author has written for 


describing the third annual convention of 
the League. 

The Press Committee of the Ladies’ In- 
dian Aid Association held a meeting in 
Boston, at the residence of Mrs. I. A Grod- 
dard, last Friday. This committee consists 
of Miss Lucretia P. Hale, chairman, Mrs. 
Goddard, Mrs. L. B. Goodwin, Mrs. Mac- 
Guinness, Mrs. George Warren Hammond, 


Louise C. Knight, Miss Florence Finch, and 
Miss Grace Soper. 

The Rey. Dr. Henry C. Potter, in a recent 
address, expressed his regret that the 
church had not done more to prepare young 
women to earn their own living. It is 
cruel, he said, that the Christianity that 
chides woman for her frivolity and her 
slavishness to society should shut in her 


The shackles should be stricken not only 
from the hands and feet of women, but also 
from their brains. 

The Census of Massachusetts, prepared 
by Col. Carroll D. Wright, Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics and Labor, from the 


forms a quarto volume of 700 pages, and 
is full of information of the greatest in- 
terest and importance to legislators, stu- 
dents of political economy, capitalists, 


know the kind of people and the industrial 
life that constitute the commonwealth. 


accepting railroad passes, declaring that 
$10,000 worth of such passes were now in 
use by members of the Legislature, and 


opposed by -the railroads. 
were willing to stand up against accepting 


tosh, of Dedham, Richardson, of Salem, 
Joyner, of Great Barrington, Stetson, of 
Hanson, and Shaw, of Rockport. 


The legislative investigation of 








Dr. Schliemann has completed the ex- 
avations of Thermopyl#®, but acknowl- 
edges that he has been unable to find any 
trace of the remains of Leonidas and his 
three hundred Spartans. 


The Superior of the Convent of Notre 
Dame at St. Albans, Vt., is thinking of in- 
troducing the system of gymnastics con- 
trived by Dr. Dudley A. Sargent, of Cam- 
bridge, which is undoubtedly the best in 
use, 

At the monthly meeting of the Indiana 
Woman Suffrage State Central Committee 
ou March 13th, preliminary arrangements 
were made for the annual convention of 
the State Association, the date and place 
to be announced in due time. 

The late Mrs. William Lovie,of Newport, 
has willed $1000 to the poor of the Central 
Baptist Church and several thousand dol- 
‘ars, to the Sunday-school of the church. 

Read this week the touching tale—all 
the more touching because true—entitled 
“A Dead Authoress.” It is a pathetic story 
of the mother of ‘Six Girls 3; and describes 
her weary waiting for the price of her 
anusoript, and her hopes fulfilled too 


late, 





Tewksbury Almshouse shows that bodies 
of infants have been transported in trunks, 
in large numbers, from the almshouse to 
Boston and sold to students of the Harvard 


Medical School and Boston University, for | 


$2 to 85 each. In view ofthe unexampled 


ratio of infant deaths in that institution, it | 


becomes an- important question whether 
the proceeds were credited to the institu- 
tion; or were a perquisite of the managers. 
Let us have light. 


The question, ‘Does keeping hens pay?” | 


is answered in the affirmative so far as Geo. 
W. Gardner is concerned. He has a flock 
of 25, consisting of 20 pullets, 4 old hens, 


and 1 rooster, which gave him from Jan. | 


Ist to 80th 248, Feb. Ist to 28th 275, March 
Ist to 25th 295, a total of 818 eggs in less 


than three months, which averaged to | 


bring 30 cents per dozen, or a total value 
of $20.45. And in the same time he has 
hatched one brood of chickens, and has 
another setting nearly ready to come out. 


Some prohibition petitions signed mostly 
by women were made the subject of a lot 
of facetious speeches in the Hlinois House 
the other day, and a statesman named Tay- 
lor remarked that the petitioners seemed to 
be more spirituous than spiritual, and 
moved that the matter be referred to the 
committee on drainage. Of course there 
were plenty ready to condemn the offence, 
but there are legislative bodies in the 
world where it would not have been given. 


Since those dark days when the leaden 
wings of slavery spread over the land, fifty 
years have run their busy rounds, and what 
a change in public sentiment! Then Gar- 
rison’s name was cast out as evil; now no 
marble can be found white enough upon 
which to engrave his name, and his monu- 
ment is to grace a public square in the 
proud, mammon-loving city where only 
half a century ago he was hunted through 


the streets as men hunt partridges upon | 


the mountains, or in deep forests. —Haver- 
hill Bulletin. 

Miss Anna Jacques, of Newbury, Mass., 
who, within the past few years, has given 
more than thirty thousand dollars to char- 
itable societies, has now given twenty-five 
thousand dollars to establish a free hos- 
pital for the benefit of the inhabitants of 
Newburyport, Newbury, West Newbury, 
Salisbury and Amesbury. All medical at- 
tendance is to be free. Theinstitution will 
be known as**The Anna Jacques Hospital.” 


Three years ago, through the influ- | 


the May Century a supplementary chapter, | 


Miss Dyer, Mrs. Sallie Joy White, Miss | 


face the door that opens to emancipation. | 


U. S. Census of 1880, is now issued. It | 


business men, and all others who wish to | 


Dr. Bowker, of Boston, has called the at- | 
tention of the Legislature to the iniquity of | 


that it was impossible to secure any laws | 
Only six men | 


such passes,—Bowker, of Boston, Mackin- | 


the | 


eighty years of age, the eldest and last of 

a family of two brothers and two sisters, 
all unmarried and all wealthy, she inherit- 
| ing their property. She has held ‘it in 
| trust for benevolent purposes, and has al- 
ready made donations for charitable ob- 
jects of over $60,000. 

A“Woiman’s Public Council” was held in 
Milwaukee, Wis., at Blake's Opera House, 
last week, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
day, March 26th, 27th, and 28th. Mrs. 
Katharine R. Doud and Mrs. E. W. Emer- 
son presided. Mrs. D. A. Olin, of Madison, 
made an address of welcome. The speak- 
ers were Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Miss 
Nancy Comstock, Mrs. Evelyn Mason, 
Sarah H. Richards, Mrs. A. R. Hinckley, 
| Dr. Sarah Munro and Rev. Olympia 

Brown, of Milwaukee, Mrs. Mary E. Hag- 
gart, Mrs. Amy Dunn, and Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, of Indianapolis. The sub- 
jects discussed were **Woman and Home,” 
“Co-operative Housekeeping,” “The Effect 
of Woman's Enfranchisement on the Tem- 
perance Cause,” **Development of Charac- 
| ter in Women,” “Civil Responsibilities of 
Women,” and *A Review of the History of 
Woman Suffrage in Wisconsin.” 

Miss Alice E. Freeman, President of 
| Wellesley College, in a letter giving much 
sound advice upon regular habits and 
much vigorous out-door exercise for schol- 
ars, from childhood up, makes the follow- 
ing statement in regard to the young ladies 
| under her charge: 


| 

| 

It is the erception if a young lady does 
} not improve in health after coming here. 
| It is a common saying among our students 
| that “every new student must gain ten 
| pounds at least before Thanksgiving.” 
‘They all attribute their fresh color, their 
greater vigor, to the ‘regular habits” of 
college life. We have had over four hun- 
dred and eighty students here this year. 
They average fifteen recitations per week, 
| upon each of which we expect the average 
} student to spend one and a half hours in 
| preparation. Aside from this they are re- 
quired to spend an hour a day in the open 
air, an hour and a half a week in the gym- 
nasium, an hour a day in light domestic 
work. ‘They sre encouraged to spend the 
| hour after dinner in recreation among each 
| other. They are as a body very ell ; when- 
ever there is a case of illness from over- 
| study—and that is not frequent—the cause 


| can almost invariably be traced to neglect 
| of the laws of health, and usually before 
| coming to the college. 
| The old Greek tragedians have heen re- 
vived by the students of the Boston Uni- 
versity for their amusement. Last week 
| the Philomathean Society gave selections 
from the **Electra” of Sophocles in the so- 
ciety rooms of Jacob Sleeper Hall before a 
| large audience of invited guests. A white 
| draped altar occupied the centre of the 
room, and around this were assembled the 
virgins of the chorus dressed in white flow- 
| ing robes, with their heads bound with the 
Grecian fillet, Miss Dame, the leader, ap- 
| propriately rendering lines expressive of 
| consolation and exhortation to the unhappy 
| personages of the drama. The most effec- 
tive parts were chosen for representation, 
—the part in which Electra grieves for the 
murder of her father, Agamemnon, and in 
which she mourns for Orestes, supposed to 
| be lost, and rejoices at his unexpected ap- 
pearance. The scene in which Orestes 
avenges his father’s death was particularly 
well rendered, the cries of the dying Cly- 
temnestra and the agitation of the unyield- 
ing Electra being natural and forcible. 
| The whole performance gave evidence of 
| much care in the preparation, and the 
Greek was delivered with remarkable ease 
| and precision. As a whole the play might 
| be considered a happy means of diversion 
| andimprovement. The principal perform- 
| ers were Misses Warren, Dame, Stone and 
| Butterfield and Messrs. Jefferson and Tufts. 
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CARPETINGS. 


Immense Variety, } 
New Patterns, 


Low Prices. 


All of the above are Stand- 
ard Goods. 


JohnH. Pray, Sons&6o, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
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CARPETS 


SPECIAL BARGAINS IN CARPETS. 


To make rapm for 


the alterations in our 


Store, we shall closo out a large line of Car- 
pets in our retail department at the follow- 


ing low prices:— 








WILTONS, damaged by water,..... ee A 
AXMINISTERS “ ad $0 cecscccccess BED 
ROVAL VELVET S,....-cccccccsccccceeseeess 1,60 
5-frame BODY BRUSSELLS.,........--..-. 1,26 
TAPESTRYS, ..... «00. eee eeeeeeee eee BSC, and T5e, 
EXTRA SUPERFINES........::c0000000-00 TB, 
ENGLISH SHEET OILS.........000 0000 ¢++.1.00 


These goods are sold much under the Re- 
tall prices, and should be inspected by those 
, thinking of purchasing this season, ° 


John & James Dobson. 


525 & 527 
Washington St., Boston. 


We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for 


each (former price $3), Gold mounted or Desk 


return mail, 


Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. 
moncy with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. 


Send 


Size 50 cents extra. Pens sent by 


Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 





BACK - SUPPORTING 





and examined it. 





monn eee en nnset tines, 


Price, $1 50. 
Patented Feb. 24, 1980. 


DOCTOR GRAYWY’S 


“As the twig is bent, 
forcibly brought to mind when one sees a man or woman disfigured by a crooked 
spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaims, if that person had only 
had proper care when young, that awkward figure might have been avoided. 

For the purpose of correcting this evil, the BACK-SUPPORTING 
SHOULDER-BRACE has been devised, and so effectual is it in accom- 
plishing its purpose, that itis rapidly growing in favor with all who have worn it, 
and it is spoken of in the 


t 


SHOULDER - BRACE. 


so is the tree inclined.” The truth of this old adage ta 


highest terms of praise by all physicians who have seem 


Attention is called to the general construction, by which a perfect strengthening 
support is given to the back, at the same time drawing the shoulders back so as 
to expand the chest and throw the body into an crect, graceful position. All ten- 
dency to round shoulders is thus avoided, and this to the young, at the pertod 
when bones and muscles are growing and hardening, is a most important item. 

Provision is made for attaching skirts and stocking-supporters, thus relieving the 
hips entirely from the drag of both. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receiptof price. In ordering, 
give waist measure outside of dress. 


Agents and Canvassers wanted. 


GEO. FROST & CoO., 


Mention this paper. 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mase’ 





OF ALL KINDS 


MADE NEW 
AT THE 
BLEACHERY, 535 Washington St., 
opposite RK. If, White & Co's, 
R, C. STINSON, Manager. 


Spring Styles now ready. 12—3m 


CHOICE 


Spring Overcoats. 


We are offering in our Ready-made Clothing De- | 


partment a choice line of light-weight Overcoats, 
suitable for the spring months, 
These garments are made under the most careful 


supervision IN OUR OWN WORKSHOPS, are perfect with | 


regard to fit, elegant in style, neatly and tastefully 
trimmed, and are aot to be distinguished from gar- 
ments made to measure. 


Macullar, Parker & Company. 


400 Washington Street. 


LELIA JOSEPHINE ROBINSON, 


Attomey and Comsellr at Lav, 


5 Pemberton Square, 
Room 21. Boston. 
Admitted to the Bar, June, 1882. 
By the INDELIBLE PROCESS for KENSINGTON 
EMBROIDERIES, Materials furnished and colora 
carefully selected. 
prompt attention. MISS T. A, DAY, 
No. 9 Hamilton Place, op. Park St. Church (ist floor) 


Who Dotha Razor Keen Employ, 
Hath Mind at Ease to Life Enjoy. 


Razors PUT IN BEST POSSIBLE OR. 


DER QUICKLY by experienced 
SELF-LOCKINC HAIR CRIMPERS. 
do pertect work. Gsampie 
CQeem— - } Novelty M't'g Co., 24 


workmen, at SMITIL BROTHERS’ 

—— Every lady should posesa, 
pairs, assorted sizes 

Portland St., Boston, Masa. 











Cutlery Store, 349 Washington St. 

( —" Simple; durable: salat 
Agents wanted. New Eng- 
anc , 


DRESS | 4- T- Focc, 
5 Hamilton Place, 
REFORM: 


Boston, Mass. 


Out-of-town orders will receive | 





| RED ChOVER 
F _ BLossem 

| PILLS AND 

LOZENGES. 


| ATURE’S REMEDY, made from D. Need- 
| Ni. Sons’ Solid Extract, Dr. Vaspa’s formula. 
warranted a Specific for all Impurities of the 
Blood, A Special Remedy for Cancers and Tumors 
when thoroughly and persistently used. Also a 
| perfect regulator of the Bowels, and for imparting 
} Freshness to the Skin, stands pre-eminently in ad- 
| vance of any known remedy. As a Spring Medi- 
| cine for Children the Lozenges are well suited, 
| being agreeable to the taste. N. B.—The Pills and 
| Lozenges are always acceptable to the most sensi- 
tivestomach Pills $1.00, Lozenges soc. per box, 

| by mail prepaid. Call or address 
| VASPA'S PHARMACY, :50 Tremont St. Boston. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


—AND— 


Articles. for Decorating, 
In Great Variety at 


| JAMES SCALES, 


| 44 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
Picture Framing a Specialty. 








PAPER HANGINGS. 


CREAT BARCAINS! 


A large stock of the latest Styles of Paper Mangings, 
| Borders, Dadoes, Picture Mouldings, Hangings, ete., 
| retailing for one-third less than any other Store in 

Boston, 





T.F. SWAN, 


No. 12 Cornhill, Boston. 


Go. E. ROTH, 
OPTICIAN, 
47 West Street, Boston, 


| Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
| fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra- 
| biemus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
| ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 
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WRIGHT & DITSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, DEALERS, AND IMPORTERS IN ALI. 


| GAMES 


FOR IN AND OUT-DOORS, 
AND APPARATUS FOR PHYSICAL 
EXERCISE. 

Bend for Illustrated Catalogue, 
580 Washington Street, and 1 Hayward Place, 

BOSTON, MASS. 
FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
YOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


| WINE WILD CE 


——— 


CHERRY 
ITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN &CO., 
504 Washington, cor, Bedford St. 
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REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 
O my heart, my heart is sick a-wishingand awaiting : 
‘The lad took up his knapsack, he went, he went his 
way; 
And I looked on for his coming, as a prisoner through 
the grating 
Looks and longs and longs and wishes for its open- 
ing day. 
On the wild purple mountains, all alone, with no 
other, 
The strong terrible mountains, he longed, he longed 
to be; 
And he stooped to kiss his father, and he stooped to 
kiss his mother, ‘ 
And till I said, “Adieu, sweet Sir,” he quite forgot 
me. 


He wrote of their white raiment, the ghostly capes that 
screen them, 
Of the storm winds that beat them, their thunder- 
rents and scars, 
And the paradise of purple, and the golden slopes 
atween them, 
And fields, where grow God's gentian bells, and His 
crocus stars. 


He wrote of frail gauzy clouds, that drop on them like 
fleeces, 
And make green their fir forests, and feed their 
mosses hoar; 
Or come sailing up the valleys, and get wrecked and 
go to pieces, 
Like sloops against their cruel strength: then he 
wrote no more. 


O the silence that came next, the patience and long 
aching! 
They never said so much as ‘He was a dear-loved 
- 80D; ” 
Not the father to the mother moaned, that dreary still- 
ness breaking: 
“Ah! wherefore did he leave us so—this, our only 
one?” 
It was three months and over since the dear lad had 
started : 
On the green downs at Cromer I sat to see the view; 
On an open space of herbage, where the ling and fern 
had parted, 
Betwixt the tall white lighthouse towers, the old and 
the new. 
Below me lay the wide sea, the scarlet sun was stoop- 
ing, 
And he dyed the waste water, as with a scarlet dye: 
And he dyed the lighthouse towers; every bird with 
white wing swooping 
‘Took his colors, and the cliffs did, and the yawning 
aky. 
Over grass came that strange flush, and over ling and 
heather, 
Over flocks of sheep and lambs, and over Cromer 
town; 
And each filmy cloudlet crossing drifted like a scarlet 
feather 
Torn from the folded wings of clouds, while he set- 
tled down. 


When I looked, I dared not sigh:—In the light of 
God’s splendor, 
With His daily blue and gold, who am I? what am I? 
But that passion and outpouring seemed an awful 
sign and tender, 
Like the blood of the Redeemer shown on earth and 
sky. 
O for comfort, 0 the waste of a long doubt and trouble! 
On that sultry August eve trouble had made me 
meek : 
I was tired of my sorrow—O so faint, for it was double 
In the weight of its oppression, that I could not 
speak ! 


And a little comfort grew, while the dimmed eyes 
were feeding, 
And the dull ears with murmur of waters satisfied ; 
Buta dream came slowly nigh me, all my thoughts and 
fancy leading 
Across the bounds of waking life to the other side. 
And I dreamt that I looked out, to the waste waters 
turning, 
And saw the flakes of scarlet from wave to wave 
tossed on; 
And the scarlet mix with azure, where a heap of gold 
lay burning 
On the clear remote sea reaches; for the sun was 
gone. 


Thea I thought a far-off shout dropped across the still | 
water— 
A question as I took it, for soon an answer came 
From the tall white ruined lighthouse: “If it be the 
old man’s daughter 
That we wot of,” ran the answer, “what then—who’s 
to blame?” 


IJooked up at the lighthouse all roofless and storm 
broken ; 
A great white bird sat on it, with neck stretched to 
Ben ; 
Unto somewhat which was sailing in a skiff the bird 
had spoken, 
And a trembling seized my spirit, for they talked of 
me. 


I was the old man’s daughter; the bird went on to 
name him; 
‘He loved to count the starlings as he sat in the sun; 
Long ago he served with Nelson, and his story did not 
shame him; 
Ay, the old man was a good man—and his work was 
done.” : 


The skiff was like a crescent, ghost of some moon de- 
parted, 
Frail, white, she rocked and courtesyed as the red 
wave she crossed, 
And the thing within sat paddling, and the crescent 


dipped and darted, 
Flying on, again was shouting, but the words were 
lost. 
I said, ‘That thing is hooded; I could hear, but that 
floweth . 
The great hood below its mouth;” then the bird 
made reply, ° 


“Tf they know not, more’s the pity, for the little shrew- 
mouse knoweth, 
And the kite knows, and the eagle, and the glead and 
pye.” 
And he stooped to whet his beak on the stones of the 
coping; 
And when once more the shout came, in querulous 
tones he spake, 
‘What I said was ‘more’s the pity;’ if the heart be 
long past hoping, 
Let it say of death,‘I know it,’ or doubt on and break. 


“Men must die—one dies by day, and near him moans 
his mother, 
. They dig his grave, tread it down, and go from it 
full loath : 
And one dies about the midnight, and the wind moans, 
and no other, 
And the snows give him a burial—and God loves 
them both. 


“The first hath no advantage—it shall not sootbe his 
slumber 


That a lock of his brown hair bis father aye shall 
keep; 
For the last, he nothing grudgeth, it shall nought his 
quiet cumber 
That in a golden mesh of his callow eaglets sleep. 


**Men must die when all is said, e’en the kite and glead 
know it, 
And the lad’s father knew it, and the lad, the lad too; 
It was never kept a secret, waters bring it and winds 
blow it, 
And hé met it on the mountain—why then make 
ado?” 
With that he spread his white wings, and swept across 
the water, 
Lit upon the hooded head, and it and all went down; 
And they laughed as they went under, and I woke— 
“the old man’s daughter” — 
And looked across the slope of grass, and at Cro- 
mer town. 


And I said,‘‘Is that the sky, all gray and silver suited?” 
And I thought, “Is that the sea that lies so white 
and wan? 
I have dreamed as I remember: give me time—I was 
reputed 
Once to bave a steady courage—O, I fear ’tis gone!”’ 
And I said, ‘Is this my heart? if it be, low tis beating, 
So he lies on the mountain, hard by the eagles’ brood ; 
I have had a dream this evening, while the white and 
gold were fleeting, 
But I need not, need not tell it—where would be the 
good? 


“Where would be the good to them, his father and his 
mother? 
For the ghost of their dead hope appeareth to them 
still. 
While a lonely watch-fire smoulders, who its dying red 
would smother, 
That gives what little light there is to a darksome 
bill?” 


I rose up, [ made no moan, I did not ery nor falter, 
But slowly in the twilight I came to Cromer town. 
What can wringing of the hands do that which is or- 

dained to alter? 
He had climbed, had climbed the mountain, he 
would ne’er come down. 


But, O my first, O my best, I could not choose but 
love thee! 
O to be a wild white bird, and seek thy rock y bed! 
From my breast I’d give thee burial, pluck the down 
and spread above thee; 
I would sit and sing thy requiem on the mountain 
head. 


Fare thee well, my love of loves! would I had died be- 
fore thee! 
O, to be at least a cloud, that near thee I might flow, 
Solemnly approach the mountain, weep away my be- 
ing o’er thee, 
And veil thy breast with icicles and thy brow with 
snow! . 


Bithoda 
~o? 


MR. LAMMERKIN’S ENDEAVORS, AS NARRA- 
TED BY MRS, LAMMERKIN. 


BY MRs. A. M. DIAZ. 





I’m neither a “‘mejum,” nor a mind read- 
er, but I can give a pretty good guess as 
to the time when John first thought of our 
employing hired help. In my opinion, this 
happened one day when I was not feeling 
well and he offered to do the work. John 
is one of the kindest-hearted men. Ife bol- 
stered me up on the front room lounge, 
half smothering me with shawls, and said 
he, ‘“‘Now, Elinor, [ can stay in the house 
to-day as well as not; and if you'll make 
out a list of the things you were going to 
do this forenoon, I'll do them just like a 
book.” So I mentioned the principal things 
and he wrote them down. 

Get children ready for school; Sweep; 
Wash dishes; Make the beds; Fill the 
lamps; See to the baby; Rub the knives; 
Make a stew for dinner; Make mush for din- 
ner; Skim the milk ; Work over yesterday's 
butter; Bake the bread; Iron baby’s flan- 
nel petticoat ; Hang out some clothes left in 
soak since Monday; Bake a pie for supper. 
There was a piece of pie-crust in the basin, 
I told him, so all he would have to do was 
to roll it out and cover the plate, and put 
in the mince and cover that over. 

I lay where I could look into the kitchen. 
The baby was close by me, in his cradle, 
and I managed to tend to him the greater 
part of the forenoon. John acted quite 
handy in getting the children ready for 
school, though Nellie B.’s parting did look 
some like a “herringbone pattern ;” and in 
clearing off the table I couldfi’'t have done 
better myself, except that he took a great 
deal of time for it. ‘The best way,” said 
he, “‘is to go on with regularity, and not 
get hurried and flurried.”” He scraped every 
dish as clean as a whistle, and piled them 
in piles, the small ones at the top, and got 
the pan, and went to pour out the dish- 
water. ‘*Why!” said he, ‘there isn’t a 
eupful!” 

“The kettle ought to have been filled 
up,” said I. ‘*You have to look out about 
that.” 

He filled up the kettle, and said he be- 
lieved he would sweep the kitchen. He 
carried out all the mats and shook them. 
“This ought to be done every day,” said 
he, and moved the furniture into the mid- 
dle of the floor, ‘‘so as to get through,” he 
said, and began to sprinkle the floor; but 
the baby cried then and would not be paci- 
fied. 

‘“‘He wants his bottle,” said I. 

John brought the milk out from the back 
buttery and warmed it on the stove, and 
then said the bottle smelled sour. 

“Yes,” said I, “you have to look out 
about that. It wants scalding. You'll 
have to take him.” He carried him round 
while the water was heating, and let him 
lie on the floor and cry while the bottle was 
being scalded and the milk poured in, then 
put him in the cradle, then set back the 





furniture, and then went on with his dishes 





in first-rate style. When they were about 
half done, he suddenly cried out,— 

**Gracious !” 

‘*What’s the matter?” said I. 

“Why,” said he, ‘the dough is rising 
over and running down on the hearth!” 

“Oh, I suppose so, by this time,” said I. 
“You have to look out about that. It ought 
to go into the pans, but just give it a stir 
now, and let it wait.” 

He had hardly done this, and scraped the 
dough off the hearth, and began on his 
dishes again, when the meat-cart stopped 
at the gate. He wiped his hands, and slip- 
ped on his coat, and ran out and bought 
the meat for the stew. I told him it ought 
to go right over the fire, so he got the din- 
ner-pot, and wouldn’t have thought of 
washing the meat, but I mentioned it to 
him, and told him how much water, and 
to set it in one of the back places where it 
would do gradually. By this time the dish- 
water had grown cold, so he poured it off 
and went to the kettle, but there wasn’t 
very much hot—he forgot to fill the kettle 
again—so he went to work on the dough, 
and kneaded that over after a fashion of 
his own, and dumped it into the pans ; then 
finished the dishes, then rubbed the knives, 
then filled the lamps and washed them all 
in soapsuds,—on account of letting the 
kerosene run over,—then swept the room, 
without moving all the furniture out this 
time, then went up stairs and made the 
beds, then brought me the pans to see if 
the dough were risen enough. I said it 
must be baked immediately, but that the 
oven must not be too hot at the beginning. 
He stepped back with it. 

‘“There’s no danger,” said he. ‘*Why, the 
oven’s scarcely warm. There isn’t very 
much fire.” 

“Oh,” said I, ‘*the fire has to be attended 
to when there’s anything to bake. You 
have to look out about that.” 

‘*You’ve said that four times,” said he. 

“*T won’t say it any more,” said I. ‘Set 
it ina cold place, and start the fire.” 

‘There's nothing but large wood here,” 
said he. 

“Johnny ought to have been made to 
bring in some dry stuff before he went to 
school,” said I. ‘*You have to loo—I mean 
he’s very apt to forget his chores.” 

John ran out in a hurry, and Pll own it 
did not distress me to hear him hacking 
away at the woodpile, for I've done the 
same thing myself, and I like him to know 
what it was to want to start up a fire ina 
hurry, and have nothing to start it up with. 
He soon came back with a whole armful of 
dry stuff, and put a good deal of it in and 
opened all the dampers, and set the old 
stove a-roaring so I thought the chimney 
would get afire, and called out to him for 
goodness’ sake to shut the dampers, quick, 
and put in something solid. 

As soon as there was a good fire a-going, 
and the bread had been put in, he went out 
into the back kitchen to wring those few 
pieces out of the tub, and made such a 
splashing that though I called,—on ac- 
count of wanting the baby’s bottle,—and 
knocked with an umbrella, he did not hear, 
but hung out the clothes. When he came 
back, he looked into the oven, and said,— 

‘Elinor, ’tis black.” 

“T was afraid so,” said I. ‘*You haye— 
that is, bread has to be watched.” 

John looked at his list. 

, “Pll iron that little petticoat, now,” said 
ie. 

“*Is the flatiron on?” I asked. 

“No,” said he, and on it went with a 
thump. 

‘*How about the meat?” said I. 
let it catch on.” 

He took off the pot-cover. 

‘Tt has,” said he. ‘* Tis as dry as achip 
inside here.” 

“T thought I smelled something,” said 
I. ‘*You have to—I mean it’s a sign of 
rain when the water boils away fast.” 

“Pll sit down and keep watch o’ these 
matters,” said he. 

I inquired the time of day. 

‘Just going to strike eleven,” said he. 

‘*There’s a good many things to do in an 
hour,” said I. 

‘*That’s a fact,” said he, ‘*I’d better keep 
moving.” 

He went into the back buttery to skim 
the milk, and when he came back, said the 
eat had saved him the trouble of skim- 
ming one pan. 

‘*T suppose the buttery door has been 
left open ever since you got the baby’s 
milk,” said I. 

“You have to—to look out about that 
cat?” said he. 

**No,” said I, ‘‘aboutthe door. I have to 
stop and set a chair against it every time I 
come out.” 

This touched him in a tender spot; for, 
if [had asked him once to get that latch 
mended, I had twenty times. 

Sick as I felt, I thought I should die a- 
laughing to see the manceuvres in that 
kitchen, the last hour before dinner. I 
think about every dish and pan in the house 
was brought out, and set down, some in 
chairs, some on tables, and one or two on 
the floor, to make room for the ironing 
cloth. John isa plucky fellow. He was 


‘Don’t 
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determined to do everything that was on 
the list. He flew round like a top, running 
here and there, fetching and carrying, and 
asking questions. He spatted the butter, 
he peeled the potatoes and doused them in, 
he rushed after the meal bucket,—for the 
mush,—he went like a dart to fetch the 
ironing-cloth, taking mighty quick steps 
for a person that felt in no hurry, and 
mighty long ones,—two of ’em took him 
across the kitchen,—and on his tiptoes 
part of the time, because I lay back with a 
veil over my face and he thought I was 
asleep. But I wasn't, I was laughing. 
When the water boiled away againgI heard 
him mutter, ‘Oh, you have to look out 
about that.” He filled the pot so full it 
boiled over. “Oh, you have to look out 
about that,” he muttered again. In iron- 
ing the baby’s flannel petticoat, he scorch- 
ed a place, and I saw by the motion of his 
lips that he was whispering, **Oh, you 
have to look out about that.” Ile made 
the same motion when the spoon-handle 
slipped into the mush, and when the baby 
—baby was out there in his high chair— 
grabbed the buttermilk basin; and when 
the fire went almost out again, and especs 
ially when some of the clothes-pins 
dropped off the line and let the clothes 
drag on the ground. The words were 
spoken out loud then, and had another 
word joined to them that sounded almost 
like a‘*swear word.” I asked him when he 
was going to bake his pie. He asked me if 
I didn’t think ‘ve could do very well with- 
out pie for one night, and I said, Oh yes, 
if he could. So he picked up the rolling- 
pin out of the clothes-basket and the roll- 
ing-board from behind the door, and car- 
ried them away. 

The children came home from school 
and had to wait half an hour for their din- 
ner, John let them eat as soon as it was 
ready, but said he believed he would quiet 
down a little before he took anything into 
his stomach, or he should have the dyspep- 


sia. 
That evening, after the children were in 


bed, and the house was still, John sat by 
the fize for a long time very quiet, as if 
engaged in meditation. At last he broke 
out with,— 

**T could have done every identical thing 
on that list—if there had been time enough ; 
and done them well—only for having to 
keep up such a continual lookout. I don’t 
see how the—cookstove—you manage to 
think forwards and backwards and all 
round and carry on so many things at 
once. And you do a great many more 
things than I did,—make clothes and mend 
them, and wash and iron and bake and 
clean house, and see to the children, and 
tend baby night and day,—and there seems 
to be no end, no let up; there’s something 
for every hour and every minute.” 

“*T shouldn't mind that so much,” said I, 
“if there were only hours and minutes 
enough for the work. But sometimes 
when I wake up in the morning and think 
of what must be done that day, and of yes- 
terday’s work left undone, and of to-mor- 
row’s which is sure to come, I own I do 
now and then feel discouraged, and partic- 
ularly when baby has had a worrysome 
night. I soon brighten up though, and 
take lots of comfort doing things for you 
and the children. But sometimes I think 
that, even for her family’s sake, a woman 
ought to have time to eat.” 

“Why, Elinor!” said he, ‘*‘what do you 
mean? You always come to the table reg- 
ular.” 

Yes,” said I, **but if a woman hurries 
through the forenoon and feels tired, and 
worried and tremulous-like, she doesn’t 
feel like eating, and besides, her food is 
apt to disagree with her, especially if she 
has to go on hurrying right after eating; 
and if this sort of thing is kept up a good 
while, why, of course, she gets all run 
down, and can’t do for her family as she 
otherwise would.” 

Upon this John went into another fit of 
meditation. Once during the time he mut- 
tered to himself, without stirring, ‘‘No 
noonings, no evenings, no rainy days.” 
Afterwards he turned in his chair, rested 
his chin on the back, and muttered the 
same thing, ‘‘No noonings, no evenings, 
no rainy days.” 
os 
WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Among the good work done by women 
for women which we are glad to chronicle, 
is that of Mrs. Cobb, of Milwaukee (for- 
merly Mrs. Mary E. Rockwell), superin- 
tendent of the Wisconsin Industrial School 
for Girls. We condense from a published 
report some account of the nature and aims 
of the institution where she has worked so 
diligently and successfully. 

The Wisconsin Industrial School for 
Girls is located in Milwaukee. It is now 
capable of accommodating 140 inmates. Its 
proper subjects are: 

1. Viciously inclined girls under 16, and 
boys under 10 years of age. 

2. The stubborn and unruly, who refuse 
to obey their proper guardians. 

3. Truants, vagrants and beggars. 

4. Those found in circumstances of mani- 
fest danger of falling into habits of vice 
and immorality. 

5. Those under the above ages who have 








committed any offence punishable by fine 
or sepeaninent in adult oftenders. 

Although the school was founded by pri- 
vate charity, and is under the control of a 
self-perpetuating board of managers, it is 
incorporated and employed by. the State 
for the custody, guardianship, discipline 
and instruction of the aforenamed children. 
In default of responsible and efficient guar- 
dianship, they are treated as the minors 
and wards of the State, and by it are com- 
mitted to the guardianship of this board of 
ladies, during minority. The present stat- 
utes provide that for each girl so comiit- 
ted, the county from which such commit- 
ment is made shall pay not more than two 
dollars and fifty cents per week. 

It is designed to be in no sense a penal 
institution, but it is a reformatory for the 
older, a temporary place of detention and 
instruction for the younger. Its objects are 
prevention and reformation. It aims to 
combine the characters of a well regulated 
Christian family and a good publie school, 
and its culture is physical, sanitary, educa- 
tional and religious, but in no sense secta- 
rian. 

The facilities now commanded enable 
the managers to provide the inmates not 
only with a fair English education, and a 
knowledge of housekeeping, but with such 
industrial training as will enable them to 
earn honest livings in respectable and use- 
ful callings. 

The school was organized under the act 
of 1875, and has received from the Legisla- 
ture, in 1878, 1880, 1881 and 1882, sums 
amounting to $50,000, for buildings, im- 
provement of grounds and stock and fur- 
nishings. ‘lhe city of Milwaukee has also 
given for its use a tract of over eight acres 
of land, the State holding the title-deeds of 
all this property. The site is high and 
healthful, commanding a fine view of the 
beautiful Bay of Milwaukee. 

The buildings, as completed by the suc- 
cessive appropriations, afford in all the 
requisites for distinct family life, two sepa- 
rate dwellings, designated as the Main 
Home and the Children’s Home, besides a 
nursery, kindergarten room, infirmary, 
laundry and two large school-rooms. ‘The 
nursery takes all children under three years 
of age; the children’s home those between 
three and eleven. and these together enjey 
the kindergarten games and training. The 
Main Home takes the girls from eleven up- 
wards, dividing them into four distinct 
classes, according to age and morals. 
There is also an additional and entirely 
separate building for the more degraded 
girls. While the board holds ee 
over its wards until they reach twenty-one 
years of age, nearly all the older girls are 
placed in private families between sixteen 
and eighteen, and the little ones whenever 
suitable homes are offered. Many have in- 
herited physical and mental weaknesses 
which must first be modified or removed. 

In addition to the inmates sent by legal 
process, the school receives a number of 
charity subjects, supported by a fund con- 
tributed by citizens of Milwaukee, and also 
boards and teaches incorrigible children 
for parents or guardians on their payment 
of the same sum as is paid by the counties. 

A. S. B. 
a 
TOO PURE FOR POLITICS. 


Editor Woman's Journal :— 

In reading the numerous objections of 
the anti-woman-suffragists nothing is more 
astonishing than the taken-for-granted way 
in which men aftirm the corrupt condition 
of political parties, and their own hopeless- 
ly lost morality in connection therewith. 

‘Shall we,” they exclaim, “drag woman 
down to our level? Ought we to allow her 
purity to become sullied by contact with 
the filthy pool of polities? No, no! wom- 
an has always stood for all that is true and 
pure in life; let her stay in the home, let 
her protect the fireside from the outer pol- 
lutions of the world.” 

Very considerate, very chivalric, all this 
sounds. Like the heroine in ‘Through 
One Administration,” they recognize that 
‘tit is necessary that some one should be 
true,” and, after mature deliberation, they 
have decided that ‘‘it is easier that it should 
be the woman.” ; 

But since men, after these ages of polit. 
ical existence, still acknowledge themselves 
inadequate to the moral risks of the con- 
flict, and confess that the great majority of 
them have succumbed to the contaminat- 
ing influences of politics; and since wom- 
an has been, thus far, the conserver of the 
morality of mankind, why should we not 
try her influence in the field of ‘‘politics”? 
‘Take woman as she is to be found to-day, 
after these few decades of higher educa- 
tion, and with her consequent widened 
mental and moral horizon, is she not be- 
ginning to show evidence of capacities suf- 
ficiently broad to grasp the issues of the 
great moral questions of the time, true to 
her native instincts, seeing that they are 
the vital questions of these as of all times? 

In these later days of material, scientific 
and wsthetic advancement, it seems to the 
onlooker that the phase of our civilization 
that is the most defective at present is as- 
suredly the moral phase. It has evidently 
been of little avail that the home has here- 
tofore been kept uncontaminated: by the 
presiding purity of woman, since the great 
world without, in its social and political 
existence, is still as corrupt as it can well 
be. Our children may begin life with high 
moral principles, but unless these princi- 
ples are so inwrought in their nature as to 
be absolutely incorruptible, they begin 
very early to lose thei hold, and men ac- 
cept the immorality of the world and ad- 
just their own mother-taught code to the 
easy, elastic, society-acknowledged code 
of morals. 
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Men talk of oie’ as if it were an ab- 
stract element in life that has to be accept- 
ed as a sort of phenomenon, of the laws of 
which we have no knowledge, and conse- 
quently are in no way responsible there- 
for, whereas it is really a state of things 
brought about by men themselves, and be- 
neath which they think they can safely 
cloak sins against the public, who, they 
know from long experience, will pass over 
their individual immorality to the great 
scape-goat of politics. Politics as they 
now exist are a mere conglomerate accre- 
tion of individual immorality, for which 
we, the general public, are in great meas- 
ure responsible, and they will continue so 
to be until we exact, by our condemnation 
at least, a higher state of things. 

But instead of finding a spirit of protest 
abroad in the world, we discover every- 
where a tendency to accept this state of 
things, as naturally inhering in politics, as 
if politics per se could not be otherwise. 

This admittedly differing attitude of men 
and women to the ethical signification of 
life is the very evil that needs correcting. 
What we need is an equally developed hu- 
manity, not a divided one. Man sunk in 
the slough of corrupt business, political 
and demi-social life; woman, theoretical- 
ly at least, elevated upon the pedestal of 
the purer ground of the ‘Hearth and 
Home,”—somehow or other there has got 
to be a readjustment of these relations. It 
looks dangerous, at first consideration, but 
from the long moral test that woman has 
stood, and with all the aid of the higher 
ethies of life which modern education is 
placing in her keeping, we can trust the 
issue in the hands of woman, as she now 
is and is coming to be. And in this read- 

justment, this reconstruction of life, our 
hope is equally in man, for close observa- 
tion of men and women convinces us that 
the accepted moral difference between the 
sexes is merely an artificial one which cus- 
tom has tended to accentuate, so that a 
different ethical code for men and women 
has come to be accepted as essential from 
the different moral nature of men and 
women. 

But deep down in the true human na- 
ture of men is to be found the same rever- 
ence for personal purity and the high prin- 
ciples of life as exists in women’s natures. 
If the world, if modern civilization, is ever 
to be rescued from moral decadence, and 
saved from the fate that has attended upon 
previous civilizations, it will assuredly be 
by the help of woman, enfranchised, en- 
lightened, ennobled woman. ‘That the 
nineteenth century is standing out against 
her admission to co-operation in the eleva- 
tion of the race is only a proof that the 
time is not quite ripe, that we need more 
and more widely diffused preparation. 

Meanwhile our work need but go on, 
that the real end, the uplifting of one sex, 
may be materially furthered. 

St. John, N. B. E. 8. Fiske. 


— +o 
CHURCHILL MEMORIAL LECTURES. 


Dr. Lucey R. Weaver, of Providence, lee- 
tured in the Churchill Memorial course, 
in that city, March 9th, on ‘Tight Cloth- 
ing.” 

The doctor began by alluding to the 
well-known fact that no lady, according 
to her own statement, was ever known to 
wear her clothing too tight. Persons dif- 
fered very much in their idea as to what 
constituted a tight garment. She would 
therefore define the term. Clothing is 
tight when it interferes with any of the 
vital functions, such as respiration, cireu- 
lation, muscular, nervous or brain action. 

She spoke first of tight shoes. ‘The com- 
parison of a child’s foot with that of a 
grown person shows their effect. The toes 
in the adult foot are usually massed to- 
gether, so that the foot is almost pointed, 
while the child’s can be separated. ‘The 
toes should be rounded like the fingers, 
although not so much. But pressure 
makes their sides flat and gives them a 
square form. Tight shoes cause imper- 
fect nails. ‘The circulation is also impair- 
ed, because the veins are as flexible as 
rubber tubes. They are easily compressed, 
80 that a very narrow passage {is left for 
the blood. ‘The supply of blood, is, there- 
fore, not enough to carry as much nour- 
ishment as the skin requires, and, being 
half-fed, it becomes unhealthy. Cold feet 
are another result. The muscles of these 
members are so held down that they can- 
hot act, and the gait of fashionable ladies 
is a very awkward one. 

Garters may also hinder the circulation 
and cause swelled feet. The blood goes 
down into the foot, but the veins through 
which it returns are nearer the surface, 
and hence more susceptible to pressure. 
Thus the blood may not be able to get 
back. In this case the vessels become so 
full that, finally, the watery part of the 
blood will ooze out and cause swelled 
feet. Stockings should be held in place 
by elastic bands at the side, similar to 
those which children wear. 

The waist may be pressed upon in two 
ways; either by a tight dress-band, which 
Comes just below the ribs across the liver 





and stomach, and is of course objectiona- 
ble, or, by a tight corset, which covers a 
much larger surface, and, exerting a pres- 
sure directly upon the ribs, is much worse. 
The liver and stomach may, in the latter 
case, be pushed quite out of place. 

The attention of the audience was, at this 
point, directed to several spirited charcoal 
sketches, which showed these organs with 
the ribs in their proper place, and also the 
way in which they are forced down below 
the waist-line into the abdomen by tight 
corsets. The shoulder-blades are pressed 
up by long corsets, so that the shoulders 
are made square, although fashion decrees 
sloping shoulders for women as more 
graceful. The liver and stomach are so 
cramped that they cannot act properly, 
and the food is not well digested. Now, 
half-digested food is not received by the 
blood, and so the blood becomes very poor 
for lack of nourishment, and makes un- 
healthy tissues and muscles. The liver 
has not room to act and aid digestion and 
blood-making. Hence the patient becomes 
sallow and suffers from bilious head- 
aches. 

The lungs are compressed at the waist— 
where they would naturally be largest— 
and so the blood does not become fully 
purified, because the ribs, being held down 
by corsets, cannot lift to allow the lungs 
toexpand. Respiration is confined almost 
entirely to the upper part of the organs; 
if this pressure were continued up to the 
neck, life would soon cease. If a child 
should break a rib and be compelled to 
wear a tight bandage around the chest to 
keep the bone in place, so that it could 
only take short breaths with the top of 
the lungs, you would all pity the poor 
little thing. But that is precisely what 
you do every day when you put on cor- 
sets. The kidneys are pressed upon by 
the short ribs. and the spleen also suffers. 
Ladies who wear tight clothing are apt 
to have bad complexions, because the skin 
secretes too much or too little, owing to the 
imperfect circulation. Ladies who are 
inclined to be stout put on corsets to obvi- 
ate this. But the fat is displaced, not de- 
stroyed, and will accumulate above and 
below the waist; consequently the bust 
and abdomen will be out of all proportion 
to the waist, showing at once that an at- 
tempt has been made to reduce it. 

Corsets tend to increase the size of the 
abdomen, and by exerting a pressure on 
the bowels often cause serious and com- 
plicated disorders. 

The clothing should be supported from 
the shoulders by properly adjusted but- 
tons on a waist. 

The question arises, ‘‘How are we to 
know when clothing is too tight?” The 
nerves of sense will become used to any- 
thing. We soon cease to notice the ticking 
of a clock, or a constant odor, and gradu- 
ally become accustomed to tight clothing. 
The proportions of the human figure indi- 
sate that a person five feet in height should 
have a waist not less than twenty-five 
inches in circumference, and for every ad- 
ditional inch in height add half an inch to 
get. the size of the waist. Of course a 
very thin or a very stout person would 
yary somewhat from this standard. The 
waist will not increase in size indefinitely, 
as some people seem to fear; its limits are 
fixed by the muscles. If the clothing is 
not too tight, you will be able to take deep 
breaths and strain outward without feeling 
that your dress is giving way. 

To all who would like to discard their 
corsets she gave two cautions :— 

1. Leave off gradually, lest, feeling 
weak and tired without them, you become 
discouraged at once. Loosen your clothes 
by degrees, and tone up muscles by cold 
baths, friction with coarse towels, and 
gymnastics. 

2. Don’t leave them off too gradually, 
lest you end by not leaving them off at all. 

The doctor is an agreeable speaker, with 
an unusual talent for putting her points 
clearly and illustrating them aptly. If 
she decides to turn her attention to lectur- 
ing, she cannot be othertvise than success- 
ful. F. S. B. 
Providence, R. I. 


———__-eo-o-————— 


A CURIOSITY OF DESPOTISM. 





To the Editor of the Transcript: Ameri- 
cans, more than any other nationality, be- 
lieve in womanhood as a powerful element 
in social progress ; and yet, the conserva- 
tive feeling with regard to woman's en- 
franchisement is ‘a curiosity of despot- 
ism,”’ as contemptible as it is discreditable 
to the Republic, and only to be accounted 
for by the law of opposites which ‘*pro- 
vides” for the co-existence of contradic- 
tions in the human mind. 

And the injustice of it: That, notwith- 
standing the question has been agitated 
throughout the country for almost a half- 
century; notwithstanding its able advo- 
cates and intelligent adherents are increas- 
ing annually ; notwithstanding thoughtful 
people recognize the indignity of woman's 
social and political status,—the franchise 
is yet withheld, and that, too, after the 





right has been indiscriminately bestowed 


1}1 











upon freedmen and i aieimaaie however il- 
literate and debauched. Such injustice 
would fire up indignation to the consuming 
of me, were it not so continually cooled 
down by my “invisible laughter” over 
the sorrowful struggle of conservatives, 
straining argument and eloquence to their 
utmost tension to stretch scripture phras- 
eology or statutory technicalities out to 
cover this new,uncoverable nineteenth-cen- 
tury issue, until snap! go phraseology, 
technicality, honesty and all, flying back 
into their faces with the retributive sting 


that 
“Right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day will win,” 


despite conservative codes and customs! 

No; this issue of woman's enfranchise- 
ment is not to be determined by her ac- 
knowledged equal ability with man, else 
schools and colleges, professions and oc- 
cupations, would give abundant evidence 
of her “qualification.” Nor is it to be de- 
cided upon her superior goodness as view- 
ed from the broad stand-point of man’s **de- 
pravity of morals.” No more is it to be 
settled with regard to her inferior strength 
—that theory worn threadbare by ‘“pro- 
tectors.” 

Neither her abilities or disabilities are to 
be cited in consideration of her just right 
to the franchise. ‘The women who protest 
against the injustice and indignity of with- 
holding it, protest as well against the injus- 
tice of all such expediency arguments to se- 
cure them the right they know to be their 
own, and with Lydia Maria Child they 
‘twould hold themselves in contempt were 
they to stoop to argue as to the expediency 
of an enactment of justice!” 

Certainly, if all the misjudgment and 
misrepresentation, all the injustice and in- 
dignity, which heroic defenders of the fran- 
chise suffer could be counted as vicarious 
atonement, the substitution would be in- 
adequate to the salvation of conservatives, 
and woman would be speedily restored to 
her original God given equivalence with 
man. 

What a curiosity of despotism it is in- 
deed, that our Christian republic does not 
enfranchise its women at once, knowing, as 
it must, that ‘‘the civilization of a country 
is always measured by the degree of equal- 
ity between its men and women,” and that 
both Christian and republican principles 
are violated, so long as there is not perfect 
equality between men and women in every 
department of human life—in home, in 
church, in state! Just-Us. 
—Boston Transcript. 

—_—_—_—_—_¢e-¢-o—______ 


HUMOROUS. 


Mr. Cobb ree ty 2 married Miss Webb; 
he knew that they were intended for ez ach 
other as soon as he spider.—Exchan, ge. 


A wit being asked, on the failure of a 
bank, **Were you not upset ?” replied, 
“No: I only lost my balance.” 


Little Hal says, ‘‘My cat has got a fur 
coat—she wears it all the time—a fur coat 
and fur leggings and fur ear-lappets and a 
fur tail cover. 


“Johnny,” said the teacher, ‘ta lie can 
be acted as well as told. Now, if your 

father was to put sand in his sugar and sell 
it, he would be acting a lie and doing very 
Ww e- » ‘'That’s what mother told him,” 
said ohnny > impetuously, *tand he said he 
didn’t care. 


Anxious to explain the me: ning of hy- 
perbole, a Presbyterian minister said: 
**Perhaps you do not understand the mean- 
ing of the word hyperbole. This word, 
my friends, increases or diminishes a thing 
beyond the exact truth. Suppose Ishould 

say the whole of this congregation is fast 

asleep. That would ‘be an hy perbole, for 
there is not above one-half of you sleep- 
ing.’ 

“For my part,” says Doctor X., “I was 
only attacked once in my life. I had been 
prac tising about a year ina town of some 
importance, and one night I was set upon 
by four masked men, beaten to a jelly, sir, 
and left for dead.” 

‘Did you never discover the authors of 
the outrage, doctor?” 

“Yes, sir, starving undertakers, sir, 
starving undertakers !” 








66 a week in yourowntown. Terms and $5 out- 
fit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, 
Maine. 





HEART 


GONE IN THREE HAS THEM-@g 


And think the Kidneys or Liver at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement of 
Ventricles. Pr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has good record, 
PERICARDITIS, or inflammation of 
heart case. “raves’ Meart Regulator meets the demand, 
WATER inthe heart case. (Accompanies 
Dropsy). Use Dr. Graves? Heart Regulator,—it acts promptly. 
SOFTENING ofthe Heart. (very common) 
PALPITATION., Dr. Graves’ Regulator is a sure remedy, 
ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuralgia of 
the Heart. “raves’ Ieart Regulator shows great reaultas 
ASTARTLING Fact! Heart troubles in the aggre- 
gate, are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Gravee’ Heart Regulator isa specific. $1, 
per bottle, six bottles for $5. by express. Send 
stamp for physicians’ treatise on these diseases. 
In Nervous Prostration and Sleeplesences, 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has no equal, 
F. E. In@ar1s, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. A. 
t=Sold by all Leading Druggists..23 ) 








HEART DIESEASE 








$724.5 A bit g On $12 a day at home easily made, 
free. Address Taur & Co., Augusta, 


AYN ES 


To Mew oF Fame ano SCIENCE 


ALL “IMPURITIES OF ES OF THE BLOOD. 

CONSTIPATION dull Na ese 

DYSP suTiemTernear at het “sour belch ve. 

and tenderness at despon Nea 
ee 

LIVER LIVER jess ar Tn Toc aod ie 


= a e Ht sallew, 4-7 and cold sen- 
salons even eves dull, dry cough — and obstruct- 


feeling, colored stools. 
APOPLEXY, ethers: 


Vie anes viddtoes, 
iin diness, 
eonfusion in Confusion in head, nervousness, fone et light 
before eyes, loss iseases of Bladder and 
KIDNEYS pi ay Br or light, red de | 
ANS ©) burning, stinging, bearing do 
= Sensations, frequent desire to urinate, un 
flamed eyes, dark circles, thirst. Diseases. of 
HE R severe pains, fluttering or weight near 
9 heart, more so on moving quickly and 
‘When lying on left side; out of breath on exertion. 
HEADACHE, dull or sharp pains in temples, 
y eyes or head; faintness, nausea. 
Dropsy 1s caused by watery fluid. Rheuma- 
tism, gg #4 by uric coid in blood. Bowel Dis 
orders by corrupt matter. Worms by the 
within. ‘olds by choking of the AF 5 
SWAYNE'S PILAS, by gentle action, removes 
the cause, making a permanent cure. Sent by mail for 
25 cents box of 3) Pills; 5 boxes, 7 00. (In 4 
. ope) Address, DR. SWAYNE 
itadelphia, Pa, Sold by See 


NERVOUS PROSTRATION. 


OLD AGE RELIEVED. OF EXHAUSTION. 
Intemperance. 


Murdock Liquid Food: 
Gents—I regard it a duty, as well as a privilege, to 
ve my testimony as to the efficacy of your Liquid 
‘00! 

































In October my wife was taken sick with nervous 
prostration and failed very rapidly, until ber life was 
a ired of. 

e ateating pigsiion prescribed your food and, to 
we . its beneficial effects were in a few days mani- 
fested. 

Her complexion has assumed a healthful ppeunase, 
— her strength has increased as rapidly as it had failed 

er 

It seemed very remarkable to us, that while taking 
your food her appetite for cooked food im roved. We 
now feel that she has taken a new lease of life, and we 
have such strong faith in your food we shall consider it 
one of our household remedies. 

I would also say that in our Mission House, among 
the poor, sickly ones, some forty in number, we find it 
a powerful remedy in restoring strength and vitality. 

Yours, most truly 
REV. T. S4FROST, 
Boston North End Mission, 201 North Street 
Boston, Dec. 29, 1882. 





New YORK, Jan. 10, 1883. 

Gentlemen—I write you in the gratitude of my heart 
for the benefit derived from using ae Liquid Food. 
I am a man of 66 years of age, of full babit, and having 
been a good liver, and overtasking my stomach, at last 
became a dyspeptic, my system run down—no relish 
for food, no circulation of blood. I was in misery of 
body and life. 

I received a pamphlet on Murdock’s Liquid Food, 
and, under the providence of God, was led to try it; 
and ‘afte r taking one 12-0z. bottle, found so much relief, 
1 continued, and am now on my fourth bottle, with 
splendid results, blood circulating freely, fair appetite; 
hence my feelings towards you. I shall continue the 
use of it, ag I find it economy in connection with other 
food. 

I am yours truly 
L¢ CASIL EAR HULSE. 


New York, Jan. 8, 1883. 
Gents—I am advancing in age, and am glad to find 
that your Liquid Food keeps me up; I have taken it 
for over a year with manifest preserving effects, show- 
ing that it will do what you claim for it, especially in 
persons of my age. It makes good just that per cent. 
of waste which would run me down to a feeble condi- 
tion if the loss was not restored from some quarter; in 
a your L _— Food is just the thing for aging and 
folks. Vith me it has established no habits as 
pk oe do. I can quit it without craving whenever 
it is necessary or desirable to leave off. It is nota drink, 
nor is it a medicine, except in the sense that any food 
is medicinal. 
Very truly yours, 
T. C, LELAND. 


From Thos. N. Doutney, the great temperance re- 

former: 
New York, Jan. 10, 1883. 
209 West 48th Street. 

From my personal knowledge I know of instances 
wherein Murdock’s Liquid Food has accomplished won- 
derful good. In view of the fact that city missions and 
hospitals are using it, and in view of the further fact 
that Mrs. M. R. C harpiot, matron of the Home for In- 
temperate Women at Boston, Mass., indorses it highly 
as an invaluable help in aiding the unfortunate to fight 
against liquor, is the reason I recommend it, and hope it 
will do more good than ever. 


MURDOCK LIQUID F we COMPANY, 
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SPECIFICS. 


Ue yoo 7 rs.—Each number the special pre- 
scription 4 <n eminent physictan.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure ast Ligines for the people 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOS. PRICE. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 











DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A.M,to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 
Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,2to 4 P. M. 


DR. ELIZABETH J. FRENOH, 


Of Philadeiphia, discoverer of Cranial Diagnosis, 
author of Electric Therapeutics, etc., etc., bas taken 
rooms for the winter at 








512 Tremont Street. 
Office hours 9 A. M. to1 P.M 


MRS. DR. TUOK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


All CHRONIC DEAR eopecteliy of Womuss 
and CHILDREN, a SPECIA LTY. ELECTRICIT 
a wonderful remedial agent in RHEU MATION, 
Nervous debility, and l’aralysis, when judic tomely ap- 
ee The Dr. has resumed giving the a 
reatment in connection with her office practice, Thi 
je has made as thorough a study as she has Electric- 
it In many diseases they are used successfully. 
The 5,000 of her Imperial RHEUMATIC PLAST 
which she has sold the past three years speak for 
themselves. LADIES’ SUPPORTERS, ELASTIC 
BANDS, UMBILICAL ‘TRUSSES, Dr. Richards’ 
SKIRT and HOSE SUPPORTERS, which eve 
woman and child ought to wear. SYRING 
RUBBER URINALS, &e., can be found as usual at 
her office, 


48 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medieal School was one of. the 
first in this country to require a , preliminary exaroip- 
ation and to farnish a three years’ graded course. 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is establis ed by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf stud 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the ~ > =reeed 
united with Boston University School of Med 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass. 











SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Re-opening in restored building. Both sexes admitted. 
College and Preparatory Schoo]. Under care of Mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. The main aieite. 
destroyed by fire 9th month, last, has been completely 
rebuilt, enlarged, and fitted up with all « tien an 
Thorough instruction in Languages, Literature, Mathe- 
matics, and the Sciences. New Scientitic Building, 
containing Laboratories, Drafiing Rooms, Machine 
Shops and all , 8 for pursuing a thorough course 
in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil Engineering. 
next term opens 9th month (Bept.) 12th. Apply ear! 
as, other things being “hin places will be given 
earliest applicants. For rticulars, address 
ARD H. MAGILL, 
Proident Swarthmore Col . 
Delaware County, Pa. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruetion October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, inclnding gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once am! in advance. r an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Maas. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
liguous colleges. ‘“\ 

Prof. Wm. ea Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or = ment, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Mt. Carrol ik Seminary 


With its Musical Conservatory, f rated 1852. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in ‘Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the peow 

aid of “‘Teacher’s Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best itions. “The Oread” @tu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY, 
Carroll County, Ill. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 33d Winter Session will on Thursda: 
5, psy in the a college building. Clinical i 
tion is given in the Woman’s Me » Penneyt 
Wills, Philadelphia, and_ Ort I 
Spring Course of Lectures, Prac monstra’ 

and Winter Quizzes are free (exeept for ex 
material and a spperetes) to all matriculates of t 
For We ond 7 waene n address 

RACH BODLEY, A. M., Medical er se 

= College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila. 

















ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and cad of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and ctying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottle of Mrs. WinsLow’s SooTuine SYruP 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incdlcn- 
lable. It will relieve the little sufferer im- 
mediately. nd upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures "dysentery and 
rheea, ge the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Rs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 





uot the world. Price 25 cents a bettie ly-7 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTE. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., MAR: 27, 1883. 

Every little while somehpdy tries to start 
a Bob-o-Lincoln boom for President. It 
used to be said that Oomkling did it, in his 
insane effort ‘to be resident in some less 
‘unpopular man’s cée@thes.” 1 think if that 
was true he made:s very bad choice in en- 
deavering to byem Robert Lincoln. He 
inherits nothing but his name that reminds 
one of his father. Abraham Lincoln was 
rough to boorishness sometimes, but his 
deep and exrwest heart saved him from the 
‘worst curse‘of a suddenly elevated man— 
snobbishness. 

The Sun@ay Capital gives as a reason for 
nominating Robert Lincoln that *‘the next 
Republicen candidate must carry Ilfimois 
and Indiana. Robert Lincoln can do it, if 
anybody can.” But there is something 
else ‘that the next successful candidate 
‘must carry, and that is, the invisible votes 
of the women of America. These will nev- 

er beast for the man who told:a commit- 
tee 6f women that he was “‘against having 
‘women in the @epartments any way, that 
he-was going to get rid@f the eld hags in 
his own department just as £ast as he 
‘eould,” ete. 

Robert Lincoln has traded ‘quite enough 
upon the name of his father in receiving 
his present position. 

Is there anything the average ‘‘corre- 
spondent” won't “shush” over? Probably 
not, so long:as “shash” in ‘the right quar- 
ter pays se well. But I ‘have just dropped 
in disgust a highly respectable Massachu- 
setts rural paper, which contains a de- 
scription ef ‘the marriage ef a ‘prominent 
Washington journalist,” which reads like a 
dime novel. ‘This marriage is beautifully 
contrasted with the similar exploit of Sen- 
ator Taber's, in regard to its elegant sim- 
plicity, esc. It was dangerous to suggest 
a contrast, when each bridegroom was alike 
in the important particalar of having re- 
jected the wife of ‘his youth and of his 
manhood fer, apparently. no fault but that 
of growing old and unattractive. 

The alleged “journalist’s” connection 
with journalism consists chiefly in getting 
the utmost possible of work for the least 
possible ef pay from every one whe helps 
makeup his paper. The essential differ- 
ence between him and Senator Tabor is 
that Taber is a rough son of the wilds, who 
actually does not know what the amenities 
of civilization require, while the journalist 
hae lived with decent men so much that 
he ought to know, butapparently dees not. 

STACY. 
A ROLLING STONE IN CHICAGO. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Your eerrespondent is emphatically a 
rolling stone, borne hither and thither by 
the force of circumstances, and, froin a 
utilitarian point of view, gathers no moss. 
But kindly faces, cordial welcomes, genial 
comrades, varied and novel experiences, 
both as regards the nataral world and the 
world of humanity, give zest and pleasure 
equally on the prairies of Indiana and IIli- 
nois, on the Hadeon River and the Missis- 
sippl, among the mountains of New Eng- 
land and those of Tennessee. 

One so much interested in the woman 
question as myself gathers everywhere 
some moss to deeorate the statues of the 
champions of woman's rights, or to use,” 
perchance, as a soft pillow on which to 
rest when meditating on the good work 
already accomplished, or on the brightening 
prospects of the future. Many and many 
a time, when some lovely specimens of 
cryptogamia are found, I plan to press 
them carefully and send for the delectation 
of the host who are trained to the same 
battle-cry. Then come interruptions, hin- 
drances, and the blossoms are not gath- 
ered, or fade unseen by other eyes than 
mine. 

Thus was it during a recent sojourn in 
the city of Chicago. Alas for the “might 
have beens” !—the interview with Emily 
Faithfull, which a severe cold thwarted, the 
attractive plans that had to be relinquished 
for the delights of a dental chair, the at- 
tendance upon certain clubs and lectures 
which blizzards and slippery places (we 
were noi of the wicked who could stand on 
them) prevented! And so it came to pass 
that I rolled off into Indiana, leaving lost 
opportunities behind me, but still with 
many pleasant recollections added to the 
treasured store to which each new situa- 
tion contributes. 

From these, afew gossipy gleanings may 
be of interest. A visit to the pleasant 
office of Mrs. Starrett, my former friend 
and co-worker in St. Louis, found her 
bright and busy with her editorial work on 
the Weekly Magazine, now an assured suc- 
cess. She is still président of the Illinois 
Social Science Association, and is actively 
engaged in working up the efforts for the 
Longfellow Memorial. I made also a 
pleasant call on my friends “Perry and 
Martin,” who were also full of business, 
and proving in their quiet way that ladies 
can be lawyers, and that lawyers can be 
ladies still. Just before leaving the city, I 
Beard to my great regret that Miss Perry 
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had had a sudden and dedinei illness, 
but she had rallied, and it is to be hoped 
no permanent ill results will follow. 

The number of literary clubs and classes 
in successful operation, prove the Chicago 
women to be not behind their Eastern sis- 
tersin aspiration for culture. ‘The **Wom- 
an’s Club” holds its own. The ‘Every 
Monday” is deep in German Ifterature, as 
are also ‘‘Friends in Council.” The ‘“T'en- 
nyson Class” is very enjoyable, and the 
“Fortnightly,” the oldest wnd most pre- 
tentious of them ull, has recently taken 
joyful possession of rooms of its own. 
These are in the mew art building on Van 
Buren Street, wear Michigan Avenue. 
They are most artistically fitted up. The 
decorations, Ure draperies, ‘tke pictures, 
the busts, the fwrnitere made to order in 
antique designs, have all ‘been selected 
with great care and taste, and the ‘'Fort- 
nightly” is to be comgratulated upon being 
at honre amid sach harmonious and beauti- 
ful surrowndings. Ilere I met one of the 
founders of the club and its president for 
some years, Whove nanic @s so familiar to us 
all,—Mrs. Kate N. Doggett. <A criticism 
made by her on-one of the papers read, in 
which she objected ‘to feminine appella- 
tives for workers in art, which knows no 
sex, was characteristic of the talented and 
brilliant woman whe for many years has 
ween such:a radical :and consistent cham- 
pion of equal rights. 

‘The Fortightly numbers among its 
members a sculptor,— Mrs. Kirtland,— 
whose talents have won for her reputation 
amd snocess. Her bas-reliefs of Tennyson, 
Wagner and others are much admired. 
A statuette of McCullough, ‘the noblest 
Roman of them.all,” is very fine, and her 
busts ave in demand by those who can af- 
ferd them. Her “Egyptian Princess,” a 
bust, and an-exquisitely beautiful recum- 
bent figure christened “Sleep,” both orig- 
inals, are stilliin clay, waiting some finish- 
ing touches before being copied in the un- 
yielding marble. 

A paragraph concerning women in den- 
tistry which recently went the rounds of 
the papers was doubtless correct as far as 
it went, but needed an annex to do justice 
to Chicage. There are now two skilful 
lady dentists ‘in that city, known personal- 
ly to the writer as such. Mrs. Mann was 
formerly Jocated in St. Louis, where she 
was very popular and successful, and Mrs. 
Lawrence has a fine reputation and a large 
practice. Both are on State Street, near 
Madison. Those to whom the idea of a 
lady dentist ‘is new, often express surprise 
and doubts ef its being a suitable feminine 
profession. To such, we can say that 
these ladies and others have proved their 
fitness by their work and their right to the 
tools by showing how well they can use 
them. Several hours spent in the dental 
chair of a lady operator afford a fine op- 
portunity for reflection and observation 
on this new departure in woman’s work. 
There were sympathetic, kindly words 
and looks, but, none the less, vigorous 
blows on the wicked little wooden wedge 
that sets one’s nerves all quivering. 

“Don’t be afraid,” said Mrs. L.; ‘‘my 
hand is perfectly steady. I will not break 
the tooth.” 

Rubber choked my utterance, but faith 
never failed, and she worked on, filling 
the frail shell, building it up to its original 
proportions, and finishing it off so careful- 
ly, that if I could spare it, I would like to 
send it to the next exposition as a specimen 
of dental skill. Prejudice discarded, the 
nice, delicate, patient, careful work re- 
quired in modern dentistry seems especial- 
ly adapted to the deft fingers of women, 
and one advantage that occurs to me as 
likely to be gained by the increase of wom- 
en in the profession is that children’s teeth 
will be better cared for, thus preventing 
much suffering, and promoting health and 
beauty. 

The absence of esprit de corps among 
women is frequently noticed and lamented. 
Women do not stand by each other. Let 
us, who are strong in the faith in woman, 
neglect no opportunity to encourage and 
uphold it, help the struggling, champion 
the woman’s side in every case, until she 
is proved unworthy, and urge upon those 
who have worked their way to success in 
their chosen pursuits, to give their influ- 
ence to the combatants for equal rights, 
to whose efforts, though in many cases 
unconsciously, they owe the condition of 
things which has made it possible for them 
to attain their present position of indepen- 
dence. A. E. DICKINSON. 

Fort Wayne, Ind., March 25, 1883. 


a ooo 
CINCINNATI SCHOOL FOR NURSES. 


A training school for nurses has been 
organized in Cincinnati, under the auspices 
of the Cincinnati College of Medicine and 
Surgery. The object of the new institu- 
tion is fairly set forth in its title. It is, 
however, organized upon a plan somewhat 
different from the training schools of East- 
ern cities. The scheme of instruction em- 
braves didactic lectures by the faculty and 
drills in the clinic by an auxiliary corps of 
instructors. The course will consume 








about two months, for which a merely 
nomJnal fee will be charged, the object of 
the faculty being to elevate the standard 
of nursing rather than to make money. A 
nurses’ directory will be established in 
connection with the new school. It is the 
object of the faculty to interest intelligent 
young ladies in the school, and to fit them 
for the profession of a nurse. In this way 
only do they hope to make a decided 
change in the standing of that profession, 
so important as an auxiliary to the suc- 
cessful practice of medicine. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. C. A. L. R. 

awe 
TOWN MEETINGS. 
CUMMINGTON, MASs., } 
MARCH 26,1883. | 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Although the recent action of the Legis- 
lature would seem at first glance de- 
pressing to our cause, there are many 
signs in the horizon that the day is dawn- 
ing. Never before has the subject received 
so much attention and been so intelligently 
discussed, in spite of the frivolous argu- 
ments of some of our legislators. And in 
our dear old conservative town, conserva- 
tive in action, though agitated with liberal 
thought, there are yet signs in the heavens 
of anew day for women. Yesterday was 
our annual ‘town meeting, and’a day of 
hard work it proved for the little band of 
suffragists, eight in number (four of our 
number could not be present), who attend- 
ed it to show their devotion and loyalty to 
principle, not daring to hope that their 
voices might be heard in its deliberations, 
As our town is one of the twenty which 
think themselves wiser than the great ma- 
jority of the towns of the Commonwealth, 
wiser than the accomplished gentlemen at 
the head of our State Board and his co- 
workers, Geo. Walton, the eminently prac- 
tical man; E. A. Hubbard, the veteran 
worker in the various departments of edu- 
eation; and 'T. Wentworth Higginson, 
whose broad research includes this depart- 
ment; Miss Abby May, president of the 
School Suffrage Association, and Miss Lu- 
cia Peabody, the efficient member of the 
Boston School Committee, with their in- 
herited culture,—as the people of our town 
thought themselves wiser than the com- 
bined wisdom of our legislators and educa- 
tors, they evaded the recent school law, and 
by choosing nine members for school com- 
mittee, one from each district, returned 
practically to the eld district system. Of 
eourse we were not permitted to vote upon 
this municipal question,which we ardently 
desired todo. <A peculiar combination of 
circumstances favored us in one way, 
though most of us thought the interests of 
the school would not be promoted by this 
action of the town. A number of our 
friends of the other sex saw in the election 
of nine members an opportunity to secure 
the appointment of some women on the 
Board, and went over to that side of the 
question. Another boom which eaught 
the unsophisticated mind was the under- 
standing that the services of this Board 
should be gratuitous, an unwise stipula- 
tion, it seems to me, for I think ‘‘the labor- 
er is worthy of his hire.” Still another 
circumstance which contributed to help us 
was the fact that those who voted against 
the change thought to make the engine as 
unwieldy as possible, and supposed they 
were doing so by electing women. When 
a committee composed wholly of men, one 
from each district, was appointed to nomi- 
nate candidates, a delegation from our lit- 
tle band went to them to secure the nomin- 
ation of a fair proportion of women on the 
Board, and succeeded in having two 
names upon the ticket. One of the mem- 
bers of this committee, a man of high 
standing in the town, whose gentlemanly 
bearing to our sex should not lie upon the 
surface, said, “This is not the place for 
women. How can they attend to the pro- 
curing of wood and repairing of school 
houses?” We might have retorted, ‘“How 
do the many widows of our town procure 
their wood-piles and shingle their houses?” 
As if one of us, at least, had not had the 
more difficult task of attending to both the 
material and educational rearing of chil- 
dren, as if she did not even then carry heav- 
ier and far more difficult burdens upon her 
shoulders than the hiring of a manto draw 
a cord of wood, or purchasing a broom, or 
ordering a blackboard for a schoolroom. 

A member of the selectmen cautioned us 
to vote the straight ticket, else we should 
lose our two candidates. 

The majority of us were quite willing 
to do this, until we saw its make-up. 
When we found that it did not represent 
our men of talent or intelligence, but in- 
stead, was made up, in some instances, of 
men of mediocre abilities, not as well in- 
formed as half our school-children, we de- 
cided not to vote the straight ticket. We 
were greatly aided by the fact that each 
was chosen upon a separate ballot, instead 
of one, as at first decided. Two of our 
number were kept busy writing votes. 
Some young men volunteered to distribute 
them, and greatly to our surprise the first 
three times, our candidate, each time a wom- 
an, was chosen. The fourth, on account of 





a local issue, we lost. The fifth, the only 
one of our candidates who was an avowed 
suffragist, was, to our sorrow, defeated, as 
the opposition brought .forward their 
strongest man; but fortunately, of the men 
upon the Board he is the one fayorable to 
woman suffrage. By this time we were 
disposed to run men for the remaining pla- 
ces; as one of our number said, ‘We wish 
for equality, not supremacy ;” but the pres- 
sure was too great from many of the men, 
who insisted upon our writing votes for 
women, and the remaining three candi- 
dates, one of them being the one we suc- 
ceeded in putting upon the regular ticket, 
were chosen ; and so of the eight new mem- 
bers, six are women. And although this is 
not the result of adherence to principle or 
a wisely ordered plan, it is yet a gain, for 
it will accustom the people to the innova- 
tion of women holding office. After the 
above you will perhaps not be surprised to 
find that when the question of petitioning 
the Legislature for suffrage came up it was 
voted down, for our success had been due 
to caprice and impulse more than to 
thoughtful, earnest study of the matter. 
H. 8. NAHMER. 


NATICK, MARCH 19, 1883. 

The woman’s vote was not as large as 
usual this year, on account of there being 
but one candidate to vote for, who was 
sure of an election, whether the women 
voted or not. The W. C. 'T. U. provided a 
lunch, at a low price, for those who wish- 
ed to stay all day. Many of the voters 
(male and female) availed themselves of 
it. Fifty or more of the ladies sat in the 
gallery of the Town Hall during the after- 
noon, watching the proceedings. As ap- 
propriations were made and votes taken, 
it was interesting to observe that the mass 
of the voters did not know how to vote un- 
til their leader got up and made a short 
“speech before each vote was taken, soas to 
show them which way they must vote. 
This is a manufacturing place, with a large 
foreign population. I suppose public busi- 
ness is done in much the same way in oth- 
er manufacturing towns. How much worse 
could it be if women voted? A lady sit- 
ting near me while the voting was going 
on, said, ‘My mother pays atax of $85, 
but she cannot have a voice in the matter 
of how that money is spent, while these 
men (many of whom have even their poll- 
tax paid for them, and who are so igno- 
rant they have to be told how to vote) can 
and do vote away my mother’s and other peo- 
ple’s money for whatever purposes their 
side may desire. They have no interest in 
the town, except to have licenses granted 
so they can gratify their fondness for liq- 
uor, and yet they control the affairs of the 
town.” 

It is a shame and a monstrous injustice 
that such a state of things should be al- 
lowed. If I did not believe that every- 
thing will finally be overruled for good, I 
should be utterly discouraged. But I am 
satisfied that itis only a question of time 
as-to the righting of all these things. I 
ean only hope it may come in my day, so I 
may have the satisfaction of voting with 
my husband, who is a good suffragist. 

With best wishes for the success of the 
suffrage sociables, and with the most im- 
plicit faith in the cause of suffrage, I re- 
main, Yours very truly, 0. A.C. 





DANVERS. 
Several converts to the cause of woman 
suflrage were made at the Danvers town 
meeting Wednesday evening,by what John 
F. Putnam told his friends was ‘‘the miser- 
able exhibition they had made of them- 
selves,” in refusing to discuss the subject, 
and trying to prevent its friends from doing 
so. John said if anything would make 
him a woman suffragist it was such con- 
duct as he had witnessed from its oppon- 
ents, and he ‘*wished the Moderator had a 
gavel handle long enough to rap them 
down so they could not get up.”” Such ac- 
tion as this is what will do the cause the 
most good, just as surely as the mobbing 
of abolitionists forty years ago hastened the 
freedom of the negroes by half a century. 
The audience showed its judgment of them 
finally by voting them down by more than 
twotoone. If they will pursue the same 
course next Monday, we will guarantee a 
vote in favor of the motion of request to 
the Legislature.—Danvers Mirror. 
There have been spirited debates on the 
wonian suffrage question, in several other 
towns. Particulars hereafter. ‘.. 


‘A NEW BONNET 


Can be made of an old one at 


HODGES’ BLEACHERY 
i! Winter Street, one flight. 
Feather Dyeing, Cleansing and Curling a specialty. 

12—3m 


LADIES, 


USE NONPAREIL BANDS in place of whalebone 
in your dresses. Do not break off or push through 
and keep the basque in its proper position. SENT 
BY MAIL AT FIFTY CENTS PER DOZEN. Al- 
so use new Train Extender in your dress trains. 

Wholesale and retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, oppo- 
site Park Street Church, first floor. 

MISSES T. A. & A. M. DAY, Manufacturers. 

















THE BEST-DESCENDED. 


Quincy, ILL., MARCH 26, 1885. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

History furnishes abundant evidence that 
the “‘best-descended” (in the common ac- 
ceptation of the phrase) are either perfect- 
ly indifferent, or bitterly opposed, to the 
grand principles underlying all reform 
which have moved enlightened humanity 
from time to time te yield to the pleading- 
of justice. 

The vanguards of right are usually en- 
dowed with much natural capacity, great 
strength of character, and that fine sense 
of justice which develops so keen a con- 
sciousness of wrong that it becomes to 
them an active inspiration. 

They are the salt of the earth; the true 
benefactors of mankind; and therefore the 
best; which is infinitely better than being 
the “‘best-descended."’ Pope says,— 


‘Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the hener lies.”’ 


BELLE 8S. Brown. 
- - -*o* _———. 
BUSINESS NOTES 


Save Dressmakers’ bills by getting you: 
dresses dyed without ripping at Lewando’s 
French Dye House. 


Ladies should purchase the self-locking 
hair-crimpers which we advertise. They 
are most excellent and easily used, and we 
ean recommend them by satisfactory trial. 


Of Oliver Ditson & Co.’s latest music 
we have received ‘Colin's Loye Letter.” 
song, by E. Williams and J. L. Mol- 
loy ; “Slumber Song,” for violin and piano, 
by Franz Ries; ‘Vesper Bells are Chim- 
ing,” a nocturne, by Wenzel Schuster; 
‘Forget Me Not,” ‘(Vergiss meinnicht) for 
piano, by Wilheim Popp. 


An interesting biographical sketch of 
Mr. D. Lothrop, the Boston publisher, 4 
— in The Paper World. ‘The book pub- 
lishers of the country were much indebte 
to Mr. Lothrop for his exertions before 
Congress during the recent consideration 
of the tariff, to prevent the removal of the 
duty on books. Mr. Lothrop spent severa) 
weeks at the capital laboring to attain tha: 
end. 

FINE OVERCOATS FOR SPRING.—The 
JOURNAL reader is to-day referred to 
Macullar, Parker & Company’s annual an- 
nouncement of light-weight overcoats that 
are suitable for m: iny weeks of New E ng- 
land’s variable weather, and essentially 
comfortable in April and May. ‘his firt 
make only the better class of goods, and 
the selling qualities of their productions 
were never more apparent than now. Yon 
pay a fair price for a good article, and they 
have no other quality in stock. his fs 
the true policy in all trading operations. 


as we are all bound to find out sooner 


or later. The inexperienced buyer cannot 
go astray amid such surroundings. 





SPECIAL NOTICES. 


» E. Women's Club.—Monday, April 9,4 P. N. 
Mina Clifford will read a Paper. Club tea at 6.30. 








Sunday Meetings for Women.—157 Tremon’ 
Street, April 8, 3 I’. M., Mrs. C. M. Severance wi 
speak. Subject: Some Thoughts about the Evita) 
and the Inevitable. 

Moral Education Association. —The last lee- 
ture in the Boston Course will be given at Wesley iy 
Hall, Friday, April 13, at 3 P.M. Mrs. Abbie M. 
Gannett will read a paper on ‘*Women’s Duties ty is 
New Light.” The public are invited. 





Board for Children. mil middle-age: -d lad has . 
ing had large experience as a teacher, would hike’: % 
take one or two children to board, in a pleasant bom: 
in private family, in one of the outlying wards is 
Boston. ‘The best of reference can be given. Address 
Miss C. E. 8.,” 614 Tremont Street. 





And 
DRESSES FINISHED 
DYED | vovar 


WITHOUT to 
RIPPING 
17 Temple Place, 
1.S.Ae 


NEW. 
LEWANDO’S 


FRENCH 
Price List Sent D Y E 
Free. 


_ 4 HOUSE. 


LADIES, 


Before purchasing a new &pring Hat, please } at 
Storer’s Bieachery, 873 Washington Street, 
head of Beach Street, or at Central Bleachery, 
478 Washington Street, near Temple Place, and ex- 
amine the many styles into which your last year’s hat 
ean be renovated and colored black, brown or the fan- 
Also feathers cleansed, 


Boston, 











cy shades to match patterns. 
dyed and curled. 


WRITING 





Are you out?’ Ifo, send a posta) 
to us, and we will forward PREE our 
sample book, showing a great varie 
ty of Fore ign and American paper 
at prices ranging fram 15 cts. to $2 
fond ound. Paper can be sent by 


PAPER 
BY THE Lao at 16 cts. per pound, while 4 
POUND. beset any ere in NH. probably 


for 25 to 50 cents, holesale and retail. 
WARD & Gay. 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


28 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, Scents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cente. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 


i658 1-2 Tremont Street., 
Open daily from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M. Demonstration 
lessons Thursday at 2 P. M. 

















Cc, H,. SDIONDS & CO,, PRINTERS, 53 BROMFIELD eT. 
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